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THE COMBINED USE IN A PRACTICAL FORM 
MEANS COMMON SENSE, OR IN OTHER WORDS 


THEH ACME OF THIS LIFE. 
HOW TO MAKE THE MOST OF LIFE. 


WE ARE MAKING 
THE MOST OF LIFE 

Physically when we are sustaining our bodies 
on THE SIMPLEST FOODS. THE VAST 
MAJORITY of people are ABSOLUTELY, 
WRONG on the subject of feeding; they 
think that rich and luxurious people, feeding 
on the richest and most luxurious foods, are 
the most fortunate and healthy people. I 
assure you it is just the reverse. 

Iam the Director of an Insurance Com- 
pany, and am obliged often to form an esti- 
mate of the commercial value of life ; if, then, 
two persons of the same age and constitu- 
tional build come for calculation as to the 
monetary value of their future lives, and if 
one be rich and luxurious and the other be 
competent and frugal, even to abstemious- 
ness, I would value the life of the frugal 
person as twenty per cent. at least better 
than that of the rich and luxurious person, 


DIVES DIED IN PLENTY, 

LAZARUS IN POVERTY. 

DO NOT DIE LIKE LAZARUS 

IF YOU CAN HELP IT, 

AND DO NOT DIE LIKE DIVES 

IF YOU HAVE THE OPPORTUNITY; 

BUT FIND THE HAPPY CONDITION, 

EASY ENOUGH TO FIND IF YOU 
determine to learn how on least food you 
can do the most and best work. 

Sir B. W. RICHARDSON, M.D., F.R.S. 


MORAL!I-BAT TO LIVE, 

Or, when ailing, pay no attention to the regulation of your diet, exercise, or occupa- 
tion ; attempt no conformity to the laws of life; but gormandise to your uttermost 
bent, and always avoid the use of 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ 


AND YOU WILL BE SURPRISED TO re 
‘Learn of the Body what a frail and fickle Tenement it is, 
Which, like the Brittle Glass that measures Time, 
Is often broke ere half its sands are run.’ 


EVERY TRAVELLING TRUNK and HOUSEHOLD | ENQ'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ IN EQUATORIAL AFRICA, 
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An Arranged Marriage. 


By DoroTHEeA GERARD, 


AuTHOoR oF ‘ Lapy Basy,’ ‘A QUEEN OF CuRDS AND CREaM,’ &c., 
AND JOINT-AUTHOR OF ‘ REaTA,’ &c, 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE NEW PATIENT. 


N the morning of August 27th the sunshine poured in one single 
broad flood into Doctor Wagner’s consulting-room, which 
lay straight to the right of the Curhausentrance. The doctor and 
one patient were present. An examination had just taken place; 
the patient sat upon the broad, leather sofa, leisurely buttoning 
up his blue uniform coat, while the doctor stood a little apart, 
thoughtfully wiping his spectacles and throwing keen and some- 
what curious glances towards the lieutenant on the sofa. 

Ten minutes ago, while reading his newspaper, Doctor Wagner 
had been interrupted by the entrance of a patient whom he did 
not know by sight. Lately he had had a good deal of leisure for 
his newspaper, for the end of August means the approach of the 
end of the season for Lancegno. In a few weeks more the bath- 
room pipes will have ceased to bubble, linen covers will have been 
spread over the velvet seats of the Cursalon, and the doctor himself 
will have rejoined his family in Vienna. 

The new patient had come, as he explained, not so much in 
the character of a patient as in hopes of killing the time of his 
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three weeks’ leave pleasantly. Since there were baths here, of 
course he would bathe; particularly as Doctor Vogl had always 
told him that iron was what he wanted. He had no objection to 
drinking the water either, if Doctor Wagner should think it 
desirable. 

‘Is that the same Vogl who used to be attached to the 53rd 
Infantry Regiment in Vienna?’ inquired the doctor. 

‘Yes, the same.’ 

‘A small, sleepy man, who generally lives ina dressing-gown ?’ 

‘Exactly—that is he.’ 

‘ And no other doctor has treated you?’ 

‘No. I never was actually ill, you know.’ 

‘Did Doctor Vogl ever examine you?’ 

‘Dear old Vogl! No; I don’t think that ever occurred to him.’ 

‘ And he says you require iron?’ 

‘Tron or steel, or whatever it is that makes blood. Dear doctor, 
you're not going to put me through a catechism, are you? I 
didn’t come here to be taken so seriously as all that, you know. 
Tell me when I’m to begin my baths, and I'll leave you in peace 
directly.’ 

The doctor took another long look at his patient. 

‘My advice would be not to begin them at all.’ 

‘What on earth do you mean ?’ 

‘Well, you see, it is rather late in the season for the com- 
mencement of a course of baths,’ said the doctor, polishing away 
with renewed vigour at his spectacles, and thereby evading the 
lieutenant’s inquiring gaze. ‘ And, furthermore, I must tell you 
that I do not agree with Doctor Vogl about the iron. These 
waters are very strong—not by any means suited to every consti- 
tution. In my opinion, it is not a stimulant that you require— 
rather the reverse. I will give you a recipe for some drops to be 
taken at night; but do not touch the waters. My advice to you 
is to pack up and to return the way you came.’ 

At the concluding words Doctor Wagner looked up, half afraid 
of having been too plain, but the expression he met was one of 
quite superficial and almost comical dismay. 

‘My dearest doctor! Do you know what you are saying? 
Where, in the name of all that’s wonderful, do you suppose I’m to 
get my travelling-money from in such a hurry? Besides, I’ve 
had enough and to spare of railways for a couple of days at least. 
Bother the iron, in Heaven’s name, but for goodness’ sake don’t 
turn me out before I’ve taken a look around me.’ 
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He had risen from the sofa and approached the window where 
the doctor was standing, but it was not for the doctor’s sake alone 
that he came. For the last few minutes his attention had been 
aroused by a muffled jingling just outside the window, mingled 
with stamping hoofs and an occasional Italian oath. Peering over 
the window-blind, he could just catch sight of a small group of 
mules, some of which were saddled with side-saddles, while 
one was being laden with divers packages and with a most 
promising-looking hamper. The lieutenant’s eyes lit up on the 
instant. All this looked remarkably like a pleasant picnic party. 
And side-saddles, too! 

‘Catch me going again until I’ve taken a nearer look at my 
fellow-patients,’ was his inward reflection. ‘I wonder what that 
old owl takes me for!’ 

When, a few minutes later, he was leaving the room, holding 
between his fingers the prescription for the drops that were to be 
taken at night, Doctor Wagner’s voice called him back, almost at 
the door. 

‘One moment more,’ said the doctor quickly, like a person 
who has remembered something, and, following him to the door, 
‘I think it is my duty—that is to say, Iam of opinion that you 
will do well to avoid anything in the shape not only of physical 
exertion, but also of mental excitement—more particularly mental 
excitement; there lies the danger—the results might be very 
injurious.’ 

The patient stood with his fingers on the door-handle, staring 
hard at the doctor, his attention aroused at last. Something like 
genuine alarm began to dawn upon his face. He was about to 
frame a question, but at that very moment one of the mules out- 
side shook its bell-harness with so musical a jingle that to the 
lieutenant’s ears it sounded almost like an invitation. That 
settled the question. He could not waste more time here. He 
had even forgotten what it was that he had meant to ask. 

‘My dear doctor, you don’t know whom you are talking to. I 
am far too wise ever to get into the way of mental excitement— 
shouldn’t even know how to set about it. Make your mind easy 
on that score!’ 

He was out of the door before he had done speaking, still 
laughing with engaging impertinence into Doctor Wagner’s grave 
face. 

A singularly correct instinct, which rarely failed him on such 
occasions, drew his steps towards the open space in front of the 
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Curhaus, where the saddled mules, tormented by flies, were 
incessantly whisking their long tails, and had already stamped the 
fine gravel of the terrace into a hopeless chaos. Among the men 
who were still busied with the packages, an officer in uniform 
stood with his back turned towards the building. At sight of 
that long, blue back the face of the newly-arrived patient became 
radiant. He went straight up and laid his hand upon the other’s 
shoulder. 

‘Well, Roccatelli, if this isn’t luck I don’t know what is! And 
just as I was asking myself whence I was to procure a mentor and 
guide inthis unexplored country. You know everybody, of course ; 
now all you’ve got to do, like a good fellow as you are, is to intro- 
duce me to every pretty woman in the place.’ 

‘That’s asking a good deal, Bernegg,’ said Luigi, looking at 
his comrade with a certain absence of surprise and interest which 
seemed to indicate that his mind was fully occupied already. 

‘Is it? Im delighted to hear it. Nothing could sound more 
promising. Under these circumstances, the sooner you set about 
it, the better. Now, there’s a rather neat head of golden hair over 
there—is she one of your friends ?’ 

‘The daughter of a Vienna professor—yes, I can introduce 
you to her on the spot, if you like.’ 

‘Wait a minute. That pair of sisters that is just coming 
out of the door is almost better.’ 

‘The Friuleins Kruger. They are of our party to-day.’ 

‘Not bad of their kind, though I’m not quite sure whether it’s 
them or their clotkes that I like. I trust that you’ve got some- 
thing better in the background than what I’ve seen as yet. The 
Friiuleins Kruger would do well enough at a pinch, but have you 
got no real belles here? A watering-place without a belle is an 
absurdity.’ 

‘There is Madame Folgarde,’ said Luigi, a little doubtfully. 
‘She’s very pretty in the French style. Everybody raves about 
her hands and feet ; and there is also the Countess Melizzi, a big 
blonde, who is considered very interesting.’ 

‘And nobody else?’ 

‘N—no,’ said Luigi, turning over some gravel with the point 
of his boot. ‘That is to say, of course there are several pretty 
faces ; but it is so difficult to say, tastes are so different, you know. 
But I can’t stop longer, Bernegg ; I must look after these animals. 
We'll meet again to-night, I suppose.’ 

‘I suppose so,’ said Bernegg, resignedly, and, with another 
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wistful look at the mules, he sauntered off, though not far, for he 
was determined at least to see the start. 

The party was almost assembled, and one or two of the ladies 
were settling their skirts upon the mules’ backs, when Luigi again 
felt a hand upon his shoulder, and again turned round, to find 
Bernegg behind him. This time the other’s face was transformed. 

‘You rogue!’ he said between his teeth, laughing softly to 
himself, while his half-closed eyes gleamed with fun. Commend 
me to an ;talian for sincerity. What does the wretch do but give 
me a list of all the mediocre beauties, while he keeps the real 
belle safely in the background. Quite ready, was he, to introduce 
me to the professor’s daughter on the spot ? Quickest recipe for 
getting me out of the way, no doubt. Ah, coquin/ Who is she, 
I beg of you,—and upon the honour of an Austrian officer, mind 
you speak the truth this time!’ 

‘She is an English lady,’ said Luigi, a little coldly. It never 
even occurred to him to ask who it was that Bernegg meant. 
‘Let me go, please ; they are almost ready.’ 

The other was still holding him by the sleeve. 

‘ Wait a minute,’ he said, with the air of a man who has irre- 
vocably made up his mind. ‘I don’t think I can let you go 
without me after this. It wouldn’t be fair upon me. Look here— 
you seem to be the arrangeur of this party—is there any reason 
why you should not give me an invitation at the last moment? 
Comrade arrived overnight—best possible opportunity for making 
acquaintance with scenery—surely it’s as easy as possible and 
quite comme il faut.’ 

‘It is not my party,’ replied Luigi, impatiently; ‘it is Mr. 
Brand’s party. There, Frau von Kruger is calling me; I tell you 
that I am wanted.’ 

Frau von Kruger, who, as the stoutest member of the party, 
had been securely installed upon the broadest-backed mule and 
had at last got her skirts to lie to her satisfaction, received Prince 
Roccatelli with apologetic smiles. 

‘My dear Prince, this looks very rude, but please do not for 
one moment think that I meant to interrupt your conversation 
with your friend. He és your friend, is he not ?’ 

‘He belongs to my regiment,’ said Luigi, shortly. 

‘So, so; a comrade, and evidently a very elegant young man,’ 
and Frau von Kruger threw a critical glance towards the stranger. 
‘No doubt you have a great deal to say to each other. I would 
not dream of interrupting you, What I meant, on the contrary, 
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to suggest just now was that your friend, if he is so inclined, 
should accompany us, so as to enable you to continue your con- 
versation undisturbed. I am sure Mr. Brand will have no objec- 
tion ; we are rather short of gentlemen as it is.’ 

Mr. Brand had no objection, which necessarily made it im- 
possible for Luigi to have any. Within five minutes a general 
introduction had taken place and the party was inmotion. It had 
been rather a lucky chance, Frau von Kruger reflected, as she dug 
her heel into the side of her phlegmatic mule. The idea of one 
of her daughters being short of a cavalier had not suited her 
maternal vanity, and yet, but for this chance, it would have been 
almost unavoidable ; for besides Prince Roccatelli, whose attentions 
were known to be already engaged, the only young man whom 
Mr. Brand had invited was a small, stout youth generally known 
by the name of the ‘ Bajazzo.’ This young man was a standing 
feature of the place, and evidently considered himself bound to 
provide for the nightly entertainment of the visitors. Some such 
individual is to be found at most watering-places, Herr Plenn was 
for ever coming to the front with some novel means of dispelling 
any cloud of ennui which threatened to descend upon the Curhaus. 
One evening it had been some donkeys returning from pasture 
that had furnished him with the opportunity he wanted. To hail 
them in as grotesque a fashion as possible, rush after them, leap 
upon one of their backs, kick the beast into a gallop, and then 
to slide down over its tail amid frantic applause, had been for Herr 
Plenn the work of a couple of minutes ; and so neatly did he come 
one cropper after the other that it was almost possible to take 
them all for genuine. On the following evening the loungers on 
the verandah had perceived that in the Cursalon there was some 
joke going on in which some sofa-cushions and a walking-stick 
played the chief réles—not, indeed, quite intelligible to the out- 
siders, but evidently vastly funny, to judge from the hilarity of 
the insiders. During the daytime the ‘Bajazzo’ was rarely 
visible—busied, no doubt, in studying the joke for the evening. 
It was difficult to get rid of the idea that Herr Plenn was regularly 
paid for keeping up the spirits of the patients, so as to earn for 
Lancegno the reputation of cheerfulness and gaiety, or that at the 
very least he got both board and lodging free of cost. Some 
people asserted that the poor ‘ Bajazzo’ spent the day-hours 
stretched on a sofa with cold compresses round his head, recover- 
ing from yesterday’s exertions and preparing for to-day’s. 

The Friiuleins Kruger, who, together with Annie Brand, formed 
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the maiden trio of the party, were a pair of harmless blondes, 
always dressed to perfection. The luck of each consisted in hav- 
ing a sister, as Frau von Kruger, whose maternal wisdom surpassed 
even her vanity, was perfectly aware. Not the tiniest difference 
even in a sash or a pair of gloves was allowed between the two, 
and if Mimi had toothache Lili had to keep her sister company 
instead of dining at the table Phéte. Frau von Kruger knew very 
well that duplicates are always more effective than solitary facts, 
unless the fact be an unusually striking one, and that a pair of 
scarlet jackets or a couple of blue bows produces not double the 
effect, but fifty times the effect of the single article. Her friends 
laughed at her especial crank ; they found both girls pretty. But 
the wise mother saw clearer. Her one anxiety was to marry off 
both her daughters at once, for she could not help knowing that 
on the very morrow of Lili’s or Mimi’s wedding-day the world 
would to its surprise discover that Mimi or Lili—whichever the 
case might be—was entirely insignificant. 

The one other member of the party not yet mentioned was a 
fussy old gentleman with a white moustache @ la Victor Em- 
manuel, who kept giving to the company a succession of nervous 
starts by making such sudden exclamations as, ‘Where are the 
umbrellas?’ or, ‘I do believe we’ve left the shawls behind us!’ 
When, after an agonised search, both umbrellas and shawls had 
been brought to light, Signor Molinetti would settle down into a 
deceitful calm, which three minutes later would be interrupted by 
a spasmodic inquiry as to whether anyone had thought of bringing 
a corkscrew, and salt for the hard-boiled eggs. 

The way first. led across the valley, upon that stony path which 
Annie knew so well, and then, leaving the Monastero to the left, 
entered into the deeper shadow of the hills. The day was perfect, 
but it was no longer a summer’s day ; the first stealthy footsteps 
of autumn were visible upon the discoloured grass, her first blood- 
red finger-marks upon the glowing vineyards. Solitary pale yellow 
patches appeared among the chestnut and walnut branches. 
Even the butterflies and the midges that sailed across the path 
were no longer quite the same that had been noticed a week ago. 
They belonged to another season. 

Annie was glad of the stillness of the day, and glad also of its 
clearness. It would be easier to think calmly and clearly amid so 
peaceful a scene. She was quite certain that to-day was an im- 
portant day for her, since she had resolved before evening to find 
an answer to that question which had been pressing upon her 
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mind all yesterday. She had not exaggerated her sentiments 
when she once told Luigi that, in her opinion, it was dishonest not 
to do entirely what one is doing, and she was quite prepared to 
apply the principle to herself. If to-day brought her the convic- 
tion that Prince Roccatelli was no more to her than a pleasant 
acquaintance, or even a friend, then, in fairness to himself, she 
must avoid meeting him during what remained of her stay at 
Lancegno. Before evening there would be plenty of opportunities 
for putting herself to the test—so, at least, she had calculated ; 
but, as soon appeared, her reckonings had been made without one 
circumstance, and this circumstance was Bernegg. 

From the very outset she had been surprised to find this new 
lieutenant by her side, instead of Prince Roccatelli. He taiked a 
good deal in his fluent French while they were crossing the valley, 
and talked pleasantly enough too ; but the conversation was not of 
the sort to which she had become accustomed lately. Oddly 
enough, she missed the gestures and the manner of laying 
stress on certain words—talking ‘in italics,’ as she herself had 
called it at first—and to which she had grown so used that 
other talk seemed colourless beside it—wanting in light and 
shadow, in life and vigour. She could not help turning her head 
from time to time in order to see where the other gentlemen of 
the party were. When the rocky gorge was entered which led to 
the goal of the excursion, matters had not yet changed. At the 
very moment that the path turned abruptly, leaving the sunshine 
behind, the chill of the mountain-side fell upon the party almost 
with a shock, and it seemed as though this chill were mental as 
well as physical, for Annie was not the only member of the com- 
pany dissatisfied with the present distribution. This could be 
guessed at by Mr. Brand’s perplexed face, as well as by the 
unnecessary energy with which Frau von Kruger was digging her 
heel into the side of her patient mule. It was not for this that 
she had helped that young man to an invitation, The Bajazzo 
was doing his best, poor fellow, but even a Bajazzo could not 
manage both Lili and Mimi at once, more especially on so narrow 
a path; and as for Prince Roccatelli, he was simply not to be 
counted. Since the beginning he had ridden at the back, a silent 
and somewhat sullen-looking rearguard, who had as yet spoken 
only when directly addressed. 

It was beginning to be rathera bore, Annie thought, but, after 
all, there would still be time enough before evening. When once 
they were off this path the party would mingle more freely. 
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But would they ever get off this path? With every step the 
rocks, straight and naked as the walls of a fortress, seemed to be 
closing in, as though they would cut off all advance. It was not 
hard to imagine that the blocks of stone that lay here and there on 
the ever-steepening path had been rolled down upon the heads of 
assailants. Of vegetation only a starved grass-tuft now and then 
clinging to the rock, and of sky only a narrow strip of blue far 
overhead. And always chillier, always narrower, always darker— 
where could this end? Surely only in a dungeon. Annie was 
saying it to herself when the path went round another corner and 
a burst of sunshine dazzled her eyes. 

There, deep in the hills, on an island of verdure isolated in the 
midst of the barren tracts all around, stood the ruins of the ancient 
seat of the Roccatellis. Some dozen broad-foliaged trees, chest- 
nuts and sycamores, all over a century old and all sprung up since 
the last slate on the roof of the Castello fell, were dotted over the 
grass space, giving it a park-like appearance -which in its best 
days it had probably not possessed. Two round towers, of which 
one had crumbled to half its height, connected by a fragment of 
a wall, were all that remained of the former stronghold, and yet in 
the brilliant light of to-day the scene was well-nigh festive. 
Breeze and sunbeams had breathed life into the ruin. The fiery 
trails of the wild vine waved like pennons from the wall; from 
the crumbling gateway beckoning arms seemed to be moving; a 
long tuft of bleached mountain-grass floated from the tower like 
the veil of an imprisoned maiden, and the scarlet leaves that 
climbed about the window-sockets gleamed like newly-spilled 
wine—or was it newly-shed blood? There it lay basking in the 
sunshine, this grinning, nodding spectre of the past, staring before 
it with its empty eyes, and dreaming in imbecile delight of that 
which had been and could never be again. 





CHAPTER XV. 
THE ROSE-COLOURED MOSS. 


‘Wuo will ever know how many lances have been broken on this 
spot ?’ said Lieutenant Bernegg to Annie Brand. 

It was two hours later. Luncheon had been dawdled over 
under the shade of a giant chestnut and the superintendence of 
Signor Molinetti, who had begun by insisting on making elaborate 
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arrangements for the comfort of everybody, in the course of which 
he managed to make everybody thoroughly uncomfortable. Now 
both bottles and baskets were well-nigh empty, and the elder 
members of the party did not look disinclined to follow the 
example of the muleteers over there, who were already taking 
their siesta with their hats over their eyes. It would not be very 
long before the baskets would have to be packed up again, for the 
days were shorter than they used to be ; but meanwhile the gentle 
jingle of the bell-harness and even the monotonous whisking of 
the mules’ tails spread a sense of pleasant dreaminess over the 
party. Mimi and Lili Kruger, reposing on the grass in their pink- 
flowered cottons and their broad-brimmed straw hats, looked like 
a pair of Dresden china statuettes issued from the same workshop. 

‘Why should lances be broken?’ asked Annie in answer to 
Bernegg’s remark, and not exactly thinking of what she was 
saying. 

She had been startled by the discovery made during the last 
half-hour that she was beginning to hate Lieutenant Bernegg. 
At this rate she would reach home again with the question still 
unanswered, for it was quite evident that Prince Roccatelli had 
decided to remain passive. Except when directly taken in hand 
by Frau von Kruger or Signor Molinetti, he had spent the last 
two hours in a disdainful silence which somehow disquieted 
Annie. 

‘ Why should lances be broken ?’ 

‘Why, except that women are beautiful? There never was 
any other valid reason. We do not break lances nowadays, but if 
you want to know my real opinion, I do not believe that women 
were as beautiful then as they are now.’ 

He lowered his voice by just one shade as he said it. It was 
a way he had, and which was apt to give to his most commonplace 
remarks the air of a confidential communication. To this and to 
his perfect command over his eyes he owed most of his triumphs. 
It is not everyone who has the power to put his soul into his eyes 
at a moment’s notice—that is to say, exactly as much of his soul 
as he deems desirable for the occasion. 

‘ Why do you not believe so ?’ asked Annie, still without a shade 
of interest. 

‘Is it yow who ask me that?’ said Bernegg with well-feigned 
surprise, looking straight into her eyes and speaking almost in a 
whisper. 

Now, at last, she would surely blush, he said to himself. There 
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must be limits even to this British stolidity. During the whole 
of the earlier part of the day he had sought for these limits in 
vain, strewing gracefully-veiled compliments broadcast with that 
airy and yet so nicely-calculated impudence which sat so well upon 
him. But all he had gained as yet by this expenditure of petites 
niaiseries, as he loved to term them, was an occasional perplexed 
stare from out of the great serious child’s eyes—a stare which was 
to him so new of its kind that, curious to relate, it even perplexed 
him a little. 

But this time she must surely understand, and he had scarcely 
spoken when he saw that she had understood. The wave of angry 
colour that mounted to her face was so vivid that, quite contrary 
to his habit, Lieutenant Bernegg took fright. Was it possible that 
under the influence of those dreamily jingling bells, or of the South 
Tyrolese wine that had figured at luncheon, or of that face before 
him, or of all together, he had actually put a shade too much soul 
into his eyes? The thing was unprecedented, but not impossible. 

‘It cannot surely be,’ he said to himself, and smiled at his own 
alarm ; ‘it cannot be that for me, too, the time has come for losing 
my head? Bah! it is only a fancy.’ 

* Roccatelli!’ he cried in a new tone of animation as he turned 
from his companion, ‘I do believe you're asleep! Why, who is 
to do the honours of the home of your ancestors if not yourself ? 
Come, like a good fellow, and introduce us to the ghosts inside.’ 

Annie looked with relief towards Luigi. Surely now this long 
strain must come to an end. 

‘There is nothing to be seen inside,’ said Luigi, without 
changing his position on the grass. 

‘Oh, yes, there is!’ cried Herr Plenn, leaping to his feet with 
the agility of a clown, for the Bajazzo could be either very nimble 
or very unwieldy, according as it suited his momentary ends. 
Why, the place is thickly peopled with Roccatellis —bodiless ones, 
of course—and I’m on speaking terms with them all. Let the 
poor Prince take his siesta in peace; I’m quite ready to represent 
him, and able too, I should say. Who knows whether I won't 
pass for a Roccatelli myself? I’ve got about the same figure as 
the Prince, have I not ?’ finished Herr Plenn, making himself as 
broad and short as he could. 

Mimi and Lili found the joke so exquisite that both of them 
were forced to take out their delicate pink-bordered handkerchiefs, 
for fear of choking, and even Signor Molinetti’s white moustache 
quivered slightly. 
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‘ Besides,’ went on the Bajazzo, ‘ nobody ever comes back from 
the Castello without bringing home some of the celebrated red 
moss. Why, they won’t even believe that we’ve been here unless 
we have something to show for it. It’s always the nimblest 
member of the party who climbs the tower; and, talking of 
figures, I’m sure the company will agree that I’m the right fellow 
for the job.’ 

‘But it looks dangerous,’ said Frau von Kruger, suddenly 
awaking from a nap. ‘ Better send one of the muleteers.’ 

‘ And leave the laurels to them? Not while I have breath !’ 
And Herr Plenn began to race for the ruin. He had been here 
often enough to know exactly where he would find the most con- 
venient foothold, for the empty shell of the high tower was 
unapproachable except by the wall. Within one minute he had 
swung himself on to the top of the wall, had stumbled along a 
few paces with as elephantine a gait as he could command, and in 
the next already was sprawling helplessly on the grass, to the 
intense delight of the Friiuleins Kruger. He hadeftermdone the 
trick before, but never quite as neatly as to-day. 

‘Shall I try next?’ asked Lieutenant Bernegg of Annie 
Brand. 

She turned to him with the brightest smile he had seen 
to-day. 

‘ Please do, she said with unusual emphasis. ‘I should so 
like to bring mother home some of the rose-coloured moss.’ 

It had struck her that this was the best opportunity for getting 
rid of her inconvenient cavalier, for at least a space of time. 

Bernegg gained the top of the wall ever so much more grace- 
fully than Herr Plenn had done, but he did not get so far as the 
crumbled-down bit which the Bajazzo had selected for his tumble. 
He did not tumble either, but, to the astonishment of the com- 
pany, he suddenly faced round, and somewhat uncertainly retraced 
the few steps he had made. When he had been helped to the 
ground he stood for a few seconds with his back to the wall, 
looking rather white and breathing rather hard, but smiling 
pleasantly all the time. 

‘A piece of nonsense,’ he said when he had recovered breath ; 
‘only a piece of nonsense. I might have known it. I’m ridicu- 
lously giddy ; never could stand even on the top of a wine-barrel. 
Only want of blood, you know; but I'll try again.’ 

‘That you certainly will not,’ said Signor Molinetti, seizing 
him by the arm and dragging him back toward the chestnut-tree. 
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‘It’s quite clear that we are not to have our rose-coloured moss 
to-day,’ said Lili Kruger with the shadow of a pout. 

At that moment Luigi got up from the grass and walked 
leisurely towards the ruin. He had shown no interest whatever 
in the proceedings of the last minutes. He had almost reached 
the wall before Frau von Kruger noticed him. 

‘My dear Prince,’ she called after him in piercing accents, 
‘don’t go, I entreat of you. It is evident that Fate is against us, 
and it looks just awfully dangerous. What is that man saying?’ 

‘He is saying,’ replied Signor Molinetti, turning from one of 
the muleteers, ‘that the last rains have loosened a good many of 
the stones on the top of the wall. It is not as safe as it used 
to be.’ 

‘Do you hear that? Prince, my dear Prince, come back 
again !’ 

‘Yes, please come back again !’ said Annie abruptly. 

Luigi stood still and turned round. ‘But it was you who 
wanted the moss,’ he replied, looking straight at Annie. ‘ You 
said so just now.’ It was almost the first time that he had 
directly addressed her that day. 

‘Not if it is dangerous,’ she said, reddening. ‘I would rather 
do without it.’ 

‘Tt isn’t a bit dangerous; I have often been on the tower 
before.’ And he turned, and having kicked off his light summer 
shoes, began to climb the wall. 

‘But the rains!’ shrieked Signor Molinetti, dancing with 
excitement. ‘The muleteer—the loose stones!’ 

Luigi appeared not to have heard. He was on the top of the 
wall already, and feeling his way with his stockinged feet among 
the loose stones. By the time he reached the tower all the words 
of warning had ceased. Even Signor Molinetti felt that the less 
the climber’s attention was distracted the better it would be for 
him. From where the spectators were grouped there appeared to 
be next to no foothold on the walls of the tower; but for Luigi, 
who knew every square yard of the surface by heart, who had over 
and over again calculated the distances between the loopholes, and 
who knew to which of the buttresses he could trust and to which not, 
the ascent of the tower had long been reduced to an exact science. 
Annie watched him with a fast-beating heart as he clung like a 

cat to the walls, gliding and grasping and twisting his way 
rapidly and yet cautiously on to the top of the ruined battle- 
ments. 
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The descent was slower than the ascent, being the more 
dangerous of the two. It was only when his feet had again 
touched the top of the wall that Annie realised how frightened 
she had been. The strain of attention relaxed immediately, and 
the rest of the company began to talk again. To one who had 
climbed the tower what remained to do must be mere child’s play. 
They had not said more than a few words, when suddenly Herr 
Plenn uttered an exclamation and ran forward. Everyone looked 
round, startled, and saw Prince Roccatelli lying at his full length 
on the grass, while two large stones, loosened by the fall, were 
still slowly rolling down the slope. It was almost the same spot 
on which the Bajazzo had been sprawling a short time ago; but 
Luigi was not sprawling—he lay stretched out with his face upon 
the grass, and made no movement as though torise. Just in the 
first minute the possibility of this too being a trick flashed through 
several minds, and Mimi Kruger even began tolaugh. It wasthe 
Bajazzo who first guessed the truth. He was too good an actor 
himself not to recognise the genuine thing when he saw it. 

Signor Molinetti was the second to reach the spot. 

‘ Aqua!’ he shrieked when, with the help of Herr Plenn, he 
had laid Luigi upon his back. ‘Tell some of those fellows 
to bring water!’ 

The whole party had drawn near. 

‘ He is dead,’ said someone in almost too quiet a voice. 

It was Annie who had spoken, though she was not aware of 
having said anything. The pink-bordered handkerchiefs had 
again come to the front; for Lili and Mimi had begun to cry 
without exactly knowing why. Annie was not thinking of crying ; 
she knew that tears in her eyes would have dimmed her sight, and 
she was watching with every nerve for a movement of life upon 
that white face on the grass. 

‘No, he is not dead,’ said Herr Plenn about a minute after she 
had spoken. 

‘Water!’ reiterated Signor Molinetti, unable not to enjoy 
having something to fuss over. ‘Are those fellows made of 
wood? You're not holding his head high enough. I don’t 
understand a bit how it happened—at the very easiest spot, too. 
He isn’t bleeding, is he? Signor Brand, have you got a hand- 
kerchief? Corpo di Baccho! and those stones too! Water! 
Why aren’t they bringing water ?’ 

They had not yet brought the water when Luigi’s lips began 
to move, and he sleepily opened his eyes. The fall had indeed 
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stunned him completely, but not for long. ‘The first feeling of 
panic began to disperse. The Friuleins Kruger, who had been 
led into the background by their prudent mother, proceeded to 
dry their eyes. Nobody had thought of leading Annie away ; she 
still stood on the same spot, waiting for what might be coming. 

A few minutes later they began to help him to his feet. He 
had declared impatiently that he was quite able to stand, but the 
moment that he planted his left foot upon the ground his face 
contracted, and but for Mr. Brand’s arm he would have fallen 
again. It was evident that either the foot or the ankle had been 
injured, probably by one of the loosened stones. It was also evi- 
dent that he was still far too dazed to be able even to sit on a 
mule’s back. 

Consultations, proposals, disputes followed. Half an hour 
passed before the party set out, somewhat silent and subdued, 
while at the rear, in an improvised hammock of plaids invented by 
Signor Molinetti, two of the muleteers carried the injured man. 

As they issued from the long stony gorge the glimpse of the 
green valley below met them like a deliverance. They were close 
to the Monastero now. 

‘I’m going in there,’ said Mr. Brand, turning to Frau von 
Kruger. ‘Somebody must go in, and I know the Principessa. 
You'll take care of Annie on the way home, won’t you ?’ 

It was not Frau von Kruger who answered, but Annie. 

‘Don’t you know that I am going with you, father ?’ she said, 
looking at him in astonishment. 

‘It isn’t necessary,’ interposed Frau von Kruger. ‘It might 
look alittle strange, perhaps. People are so ill-natured, you know. 
Your father is surely enough. Come along with me, my dear.’ 

‘I am going with you, father,’ repeated Annie, exactly as 
though she had not heard Frau von Kruger. 

‘She’s right, Annie,’ said Mr, Brand, decisively. ‘Better go 
along with her.’ 

‘I am going with you,’ said Annie for the third time, sitting 
quite still upon her mule and looking straight into her father’s 
face. 

Mr. Brand looked back at his daughter in amazement. This 
was the first time that she had even hesitated to obey a command 
of his implicitly, and it was principally because he was so entirely 
taken by surprise that he made no further protest. Annie was by 
his side when he reached the door of the Monastero. 

In a few minutes more all was bustle and alarm within the 
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grey walls. Annie, standing in the hall below and waiting for 
news, could see Giacomo darting across the landing of the stair- 
case, sometimes with a piece of linen in his hands, and sometimes 
with a jug of water. There passed at least twenty minutes before 
a gentle rustle was heard upon the steps, and the Principessa came 
towards her. The lace upon her head was slightly disarranged 
and her face a little flushed. A few minutes ago it had been pale 
with the deadliest fright she had had for years, but already she 
had seen enough to guess that all serious danger was out of the 
question. Though the first moment had been alarming, very 
likely it would only be a question of a few days’ laying-up. 

She came towards Annie, and, taking the girl’s two hands, 
looked hard into her face. 

‘Will he get well ?’ 

The Principessa scrutinised her for a moment longer without 
answering, and then suddenly drew the girl towards her and 
kissed her as Annie had never been kissed before. 

‘Yes, he will get well,’ she whispered with something between 
a laugh and a sob; ‘I promise you, Annee, that he will get well. 
Oh, Annetta, my sweet Annetta, I cannot tell you how happy I 
am !’ 

Annie gazed back in troubled surprise. She did not quite 
understand what the Principessa meant. But what she did 
understand at last was that yesterday’s question was answered 
now, beyond all doubt. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
CYPRUS WINE. 


On the forenoon which followed the picnic the Principessa and 
Mr. Brand were sitting opposite each other in the stone pavilion 
that stood in the Monastero garden. It was the first time that 
she had received him anywhere but in the large empty room with 
the empty grate, and to Mr. Brand it seemed as though the new 
surroundings had transformed her. There was about her to-day 
a vivacity of manner that was almost juvenile. Never had the 
black eyes shone so brilliantly, never had the magic of her smile 
been so irresistible. 

‘We are safe!’ had been the words with which she greeted 
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Mr. Brand. ‘Our work is accomplished! They are as good as 
betrothed already. After yesterday it is not possible that they 
should meet again without the crisis being reached. I know what 
Luigi is going to ask, and I know better than the sweet Annee 
herself knows what she is going to grant. Ah, Signor Brand, my 
dear Signor Brand, we must drink to the health of our children!’ 

In such high spirits was the Principessa that Giacomo actually 
was summoned. 

And now one of the last bottles of Cyprus wine which the 
Monastero cellars had contained was standing upon the stone 
table, while the Principessa took a delicate sip now and then from 
her chipped Venetian glass. She could not quite restrain a slight 
shudder at something about the way in which her fellow-drinker 
wiped his mouth with his pocket-handkerchief, but she controlled 
herself in an instant. The peculiarities of this big brutal child 
had long since become to her far more amusing than horrifying. 

The carnations were past their full bloom by this time and 
stood almost choked in the long grass, while the furious god with 
the rose, as well as the simpering goddess with the dagger, had 
exchanged their robes of green vine for flaming scarlet mantles. 

When Mr. Brand inquired after Luigi’s health the Principessa 
laughed in reply. 

‘That accident, my friend! Nothing could have been more 
providential. I got a terrible fright yesterday evening ; I will not 
deny it—perhaps it is relief that helps to make my heart so light 
to-day—but, after all, it was only a piece of nonsense. Nothing is 
really injured ; in about four days I believe he will be able to walk 
again. But Annetta need not know this; it will be no harm if 
her anxiety continues for a few days longer.’ 

‘Hadn’t I better tell her that he has broken his leg?’ asked 
Mr. Brand, jovially, for he too was infected by the atmosphere of 
triumph. 

‘No, no; that will not do. Lying does not suit you, my friend, 
while rudeness, on the contrary, suits youto perfection. It always 
comes to this, that a chronic fault is much more readily forgiven 
than an accidental one—one on which you have taken out no 
patent, as it were. Therefore make no experiments with a broken 
leg. Forgive me, my friend, if my tongue goes a little fast 
to-day, but I have become strangely young overnight; or may it 
not be that the wine is going to my head? It is a long time 
since I have tasted any intoxicating beverage.’ 

And, raising her glass once more, the Principessa smiled across 
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at Mr. Brand radiantly, mischievously, almost a little coquettishly. 
She had certainly altered overnight, but it was not the wine that 
had gone to her head ; it was the flight of that domestic monster 
which had dogged her footsteps for a quarter of acentury. Here, 
within these walls, where she had lived half of her life haunted by 
the spectre of her son’s future, where she had spent so many weary 
hours torturing her brain for a solution of the problem of how to 
save him—here it was given to her to celebrate the victory which 
had been gained not only over Fate, but also over his own un- 
governable character. Was it a wonder if her eye sparkled ? 

‘No mariage de convenance has ever gone with such perfect 
smoothness as this one, and I believe firmly that none will turn 
out more ideal.’ 

Mr. Brand moved a little uneasily upon his chair. 

‘There is only one thing,’ he remarked, doubtfully; ‘ to hear 
him talk you would suppose that the first thing he is likely to do 
with Annie’s money is to give fifty pounds to every person he meets.’ 

The Principessa laughed until the tears came into her eyes. 

‘Make your mind easy, my good friend. There is no such 
danger. Once give him real tangible work to do and means to do 
it with, and the raving Socialist will turn into a perfectly reason- 
able philanthropist. Is not Annetta there to keep him within 
rational bounds? It is even my belief that he will continue in 
the army ; and you would like your son-in-law to wear a uniform, 
would you not, Signor Brand ?’ 

‘Yes, I should like that.’ 

‘And it would be a pity, would it not But, my friend, you 
are drinking nothing ; are you forgetting that this is a betrothal ? 
Would it not be a pity, I say, if he were forced against his will 
to take off that uniform ?’ 

‘Against his will!’ repeated Mr. Brand in astonishment. 
‘ Surely there is no one who can force him to leave ?’ 

‘Unluckily there is someone who can do that. There is a 
detestable money-lender at Bleistadt.’ 

‘Is he in debt ?’ 

The Principessa took another tiny sip, as though to gain courage. 

‘ He owes this man a hundred and fifty florins. I might have 
got the money by selling the pictures, but since Luigi turned 
Daniel Silberherz out of the house I cannot prevail upon myself 
to apply to the picture-dealer again. But I have prevailed upon 
myself to do something else. Can you guess what it is? I had 
counted upon the betrothal taking place before August 31st, for 
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that is the last term of payment. Perhaps it would have cost me 
less then to ask you for a loan. But we are at the 27th now, 
and—— But what am I talking of?’ she interrupted herself with 
a strained laugh. ‘Our children are betrothed already, though 
they do not know it, are they not? Therefore it is but folly 
if I j 

‘You want a hundred and fifty florins ?’ said Mr. Brand, flush- 
ing scarlet from mere delight. ‘Why on earth didn’t you say 
so before? I believe I’ve even got the sum about me.’ And he 
pulled out his imposing-looking purse and began to examine it. 
Nothing could be more welcome than this contingency. It was 
nearly two months now that he had been living with his riches 
hidden away from the eyes of the world, and many and grievous 
had been his struggles while attempting to swallow down his 
money-bags at the Principessa’s behest, and all but choking in 
the process; but this was the dawn of a new and happy era. In 
the moment that he laid the hundred and fifty florins upon the 
stone table of the pavilion he began to feel a little more like 
Thomas Brand again. 

The Principessa sat for some seconds staring at the banknotes 
without touching them. She had been dreading this moment all 
the morning. Behind her genuine joy the nervous fear of it had 
been lurking all along. Now, as she sat with her eyes upon the 
banknotes, she was aware of two opposite desires. On the one 
hand she would have wished to snatch up those pieces of paper 
and press them to her lips because they meant for Luigi the sal- 
vation from disgrace, and at the same time she was tormented by 
the ridiculous desire to fling them back into Mr. Brand’s face, 
because he had dared to insult her by making her his debtor. 

It was some minutes before she felt sure enough of her own 
self-control to speak, and then it was a completely different sub- 
ject that she turned to. 

‘Have you not forgotten the Curliste?’ she asked abruptly. 
‘To-day it would have been excusable, seeing that there are other 
subjects enough to fill your head.’ 

‘No, I have not forgotten it.’ Mr. Brand opened his purse 
once more and handed over a slip of paper. b 

The Principessa took it, still smiling, ran her eye over it, and 
was about to crumple it up between her fingers, when her attention 
seemed to be caught by something. She looked at the paper 
again, and her flushed and smiling face became suddenly stern 
and almost white. 
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‘ These are the latest arrivals ?’ she asked, quickly. 

‘The very latest. I copied them this morning.’ 

‘And are you quite certain that you copied them correctly ? 
Can you assure me that these two /’s are in the right place ?’ 

‘As correctly as I know how to,’ said Mr. Brand, shortly, 
touched upon a sore point. 

‘So it has come, after all. My terror did not deceive me. All 
summer it has pursued me, and now it has come true. I suppose 
it had to be. Without this all would have been too perfect. With 
this name before my eyes I begin again to believe that this is 
mortal life. For three hours past I had almost persuaded myself 
that this valley of tears had bloomed into Paradise. Yes, I sup- 
pose it had to be so.’ 

She was speaking quite quietly now, like a person whom some 
shock has suddenly sobered, and continually twisting the paper 
between her fingers as she spoke. Mr. Brand looked at her in 
astonishment. 

‘What had to be? I don’t understand you. What is that 
name that you are staring at so?’ 

The Principessa held the paper towards him, with her finger 
pointing at one of the lines, and Mr. Brand spelled out the name, 
‘Teresina Bazzanella.’ 

‘Do you remember my telling you—many weeks ago now—that 
in the whole wide world there was only one person whose opposi- 
tion to our plans I feared? Well, that person is Teresina Baz- 
zanella.’ 

Mr. Brand went on staring at his hostess. He had so many 
questions to ask that he ended by asking none at all. 

‘I will tell you the story. I might have told it you before, 
only that I was thankful to let the past sleep. It happened two 
years ago, when Luigi was barely twenty-one. That was the time 
when I was trying to arrange a marriage for him with one of his 
cousins who possesses a very fair fortune. The very moment that 
he guessed my plan he told me to my face that he would never 
submit to having a wife chosen for him, that he meant to break 
with all the traditions of the past. Exactly at that time Teresina 
Bazzanella appeared at Lancegno in the company of her god- 
mother, the Contessa Ardilio, whom I had known in Roman 
ball-rooms many decades ago. She is a childless widow, and very 
good to Teresina, though her fortune is but small. I believe she 
would not hurt a fly, and yet she nearly broke my heart by 
coming to Lancegno at that moment. Luigi was only waiting for 
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an opportunity to demonstrate his independence. It was thus that 
he fell into her hands, and for a time I believed that he would 
not escape. Have you seen her yet? It is a matter of opinion 
whether to call her beautiful, but she is more dangerous than 
many beautiful women—a little black-eyed minx with a marvellous 
power over the senses—all the more to be feared because she 
really has got blood in her veins, and not mere coloured water. 
Within three days of meeting her Luigi had completely lost his 
head. I could see at a glance that she had made up her mind to 
marry him, and it was not hard to guess that she usually attained 
that which she had determined to get. But the marriage was not 
to be thought of for a moment, for Teresina is penniless. There 
was evidently no time to be lost. It was then that I conquered 
my repugnance and gave my consent to Luigi entering the 
army. He had been pressing me for it for many months past, 
but I had not yielded sooner. It seemed the only means of 
removing him instantly from out of the way of temptation. And— 
the Heavens be praised !—my sacrifice was accepted. The harm was 
still to be arrested. The new interest pushed the old one out of 
sight. Within a month, I believe, he was cured.’ 

‘I see,’ said Mr. Brand, meditatively. ‘You are afraid that 
when he sees her it will all begin over again, But do you think 
he will forget Annie as quickly as all that ?’ 

‘ That is not what I am afraid of, my friend, and I know quite 
well that Luigi will never again forget Annee, either quickly or 
slowly. His weakness for Teresina never was more than a fascina- 
tion of the senses ; he never loved her with his soul.’ 

‘Then what can it be that you're frightened of? For you 
are frightened, aren’t you?’ 

‘Yes, I am frightened,’ said the Principessa, and her eyes said 
the same as her lips; she looked at Mr. Brand with the startled 
gaze of a person who has seen a ghost. ‘Iam frightened, but I 
know not how to tell you what it is that I am frightened of. 
Perhaps I do not rightly know how to tell myself. Teresina 
Bazzanella is here, and she wants to marry Luigi, and Luigi is 
not yet married to Annetta; that means more than you can 
guess.’ 

Mr. Brand began to cheer up visibly. 

‘Is that all? How do you know she wants to marry him 
now? ‘That business was two years ago, wasn’t it? Why shouldn’t 
she have forgotten him, just the same as he her ?’ 

The Principessa shook her head despondently. 
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‘There is no such good fortune. Her passion for him always 
was quite a different thing from his fancy for her, and that 
creature, I tell you, is as persistent as any wasp that ever buzzed 
around a ripe peach. If I wanted any further proof, the bare fact 
of her being here would be proof enough. For what do you sup- 
pose that she has brought her patient godmother here from Rome 
just in time for the close of the season? Perhaps to begin a 
belated course of baths for the rheumatism which she has not got ? 
Nothing of the kind, I tell you. She is here only because Annee 
is here. There are several Roman names among the visitors ; 
letters have been exchanged, the gossip of the place has been 
reported; Teresina has recognised the danger, and she has come 
here to prevent the betrothal.’ 

‘She can’t prevent it.’ 

‘Can’t she? Ido not know. I know only that she generally 
does that which she wants todo. She is not the sort of woman 
to stop either at disgrace or crime. What is to prevent her from 
disclosing the plan of this arranged marriage to Luigi ?’ 

‘ But she doesn’t know the plan, surely ?’ 

‘She will know it before she has been forty-eight hours in the 
place. It would need to be a much finer web than we have spun 
to remain hidden before those needles of eyes, Do not ask me 
how she will do it—by what means. I cannot tell you. What 
I can tell you is that that woman comes from a race of spies, that 
she is born to detect and pry—a little snake who slips into every 
hole and behind every screen, too quick and too slippery ever to 
be caught. She is the only woman, old or young, of whom I have 
ever felt fear. My wits are good, but I am not quite certain that 
I could measure them with hers. She has even got something of 
myself in her, but a great deal more of her own self. Believe me, 
it is a combination not easy to master. My friend, we must be 
very careful.’ 

Mr. Brand had listened incredulously. 

‘Doesn’t it strike you that this Roman young lady has got up 
rather late in the day? Even supposing she were to get hold of 
our plot, what do you imagine could come of it now ?’ 

‘Do not ask me,’ said the Principessa, quickly. ‘Ido not want 
to look that way. We have spoken enough for to-day. Send me 
word if even the smallest thing occurs. I must see if Luigi is 
awake.’ 


She went straight to Luigi’s bedside with the banknotes in 
her hand. 
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‘Here, my son, is what will put your mind at rest. I told 
you that I should raise the money before the end of the month, 
and we have yet got four days until the 31st.’ 

Luigi clutched at the banknotes, and at the same time he 
looked at her almost suspiciously. 

‘But, madre mia, where did you get them from ?’ 

‘ There were those lava ornaments, you know. I told you that 
I was sending them to Terrente.’ 

‘But were they worth a hundred and fifty florins?’ 

‘Why not? Some of them were set in gold.’ 

Luigi laughed. ‘Well, this is better. I almost suspected 
that you had been selling your clothes.’ 

It was an immense relief. Now that he had fully awakened to 
the fact that this was August 27th, he could not at all understand 
how it came about that his alarm had lately been slumbering so 
sweetly. 

On the following day towards midday he got out of bed. He 
was supposed to be asleep just then, and it was by way of sur- 
prising his mother that he opened the door of her room without 
knocking. 

The Principessa was sitting at her dressing-table, laying back 
some things ina box. She turned quickly at his entrance. 

‘ Ah, Luigi, you almost gave me a fright; you know that you 
should still be lying down.’ 

‘It is too dull over there,’ said Luigi, stooping to pick up 
something that had fallen off the dressing-table. 

‘Why, madre mia, that is surely one of the lava ornaments 
which you told me you had sent to Terrente ?’ 

‘Only an earring. The second one is lost, so it wasno use by 
itself. 

And the Principessa shut the dressing-case and rose from her 
chair. 

Luigi looked at his mother and seemed about to say some- 
thing more ; but, after all, it had only been a passing doubt, and it 
went again almost as readily as it had come. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


TERESINA. 


Two days had passed since the bottle of Cyprus wine had been 
uncorked in the pavilion, and the Principessa still sat before the 
empty grate and waited hour by hour for that which was to come, 
for that something would come she never for an instant doubted. 
This passive expectation was very much harder to bear than an 
open attack would have been, for the Principessa belonged to the 
order of fighters who, when they do not see the flash of the sword 
nor hear the whizz of the arrow, grow uneasy instead of easy, 
because their instinct leads them to conclude that under cover of 
this phantom peace the enemy is either undermining their ground 
or eating up their provisions in secret. 

It was an unspeakable relief when, towards sunset on the 
second day of waiting, Giacomo’s step was heard to cross the 
library, accompanied by another and far lighter footfall. Imme- 
diately the Principessa’s figure straightened ; with steady fingers 
she smoothed out the folds of her lace, and looked expectantly 
towards the door, with eyes that seemed to thirst for battle. 

Teresina said nothing as she advanced towards her hostess. 
While she crossed the floor of the big room the old woman and 
the young woman had plenty of time to observe each other. 
When the Principessa noted that Teresina was smiling, there 
immediately appeared a smile upon her own lips, for she had 
already resolved to take her cue from her enemy. For nearly a 
minute they smiled thus at each other like mother and daughter, 
while taking each other’s measure more accurately than a 
mathematical calculation could have done. The old woman saw 
that the young woman had lost nothing in looks during these two 
years, and had gained something in audacity; while the young 
woman understvod in a single instant that the work she had to do 
would be even harder than she had supposed. 

It was the Principessa who spoke first. 

‘Do I really see aright? Is that you, Teresina?’ she broke 
out with a surprise so naive that the retreating Giacomo was com- 
pletely taken in. ‘ Who ever would have thought to see you at 
Lancegno! What a surprise, figlia mia!’ 

She had thought of saying, ‘What a sweet surprise!’ but 
discarded the adjective at the last moment. This little Roman 
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was not the style of audience before whom it would be safe to 
overdo a part. 

‘Yes, I knew you would be glad to see me,’ answered Teresina, 
still showing her exquisitely tiny teeth in a dutiful smile. 

‘And your kind godmother—my old friend Mella ?’ 

‘She sends you her warmest remembrances, which she cannot 
bring you herself because of her rheumatism.’ 

By this time Teresina had accepted the Principessa’s invita- 
tion to be seated, and was sitting—with only the worn inlaid 
table between her and her hostess—upon that chair on which 
Annie Brand had. so often sat this summer. While trying to 
recall the names of half-forgotten Roman acquaintances in order 
to have an excuse for making inquiries after their health, the 
Principessa, almost unconsciously, was comparing the two girls. 
She could think of no greater contrast than the tall, pure-featured 
English girl with the solemn brown eyes, and this miniature 
figure with the exquisitely delicate face that was pale and yet 
glowing all at once—with the restless, red lips which seemed for 
ever working in accompaniment to that which busied the mind, 
and with eyes that were at the same time as black as coals and as 
keen as needles. She was on too small a scale to be, strictly 
speaking, beautiful, and she was also too slight to satisfy most 
tastes. ‘My objection to her is that she will be skinny and 
yellow in ten years,’ a connoisseur had once said of her, to which 
another connoisseur had replied, with remarkable philosophy, that 
this was not ten years hence. What he objected to about her was 
that there was too little of her altogether. Possibly he was right, 
and yet possibly, too, an inch or two more, either in height or in 
breadth, would have destroyed the symmetry of this dainty figure, 
whose peculiar charm had probably been planned for this particular 
size of model. 

‘And you say that your sisters are all quite well?’ inquired 
the Principessa when she had exhausted all the names she could 
remember. 

‘No, I did not say so. Maria has had the fever rather badly 
this summer. They say she requires change of air.’ 

‘Then it is she who should have come to Lancegno,’ said the 
Principessa, quickly. 

‘Instead of me?’ Teresina’s white teeth flashed out more 
pleasantly than ever. ‘Perhaps it would have done her good. 
But my godmother is so used to me that it would be unkind to 
give the poor old lady a new companion,’ 
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‘So it would, agreed the Principessa, serenely, while openly 
returning her visitor’s gaze. They sat well-nigh facing each 
other, and each was careful never to let the other’s eyes escape 
her. They watched each other as a pair of duellists might do, of 
which each knows well that the other is worthy of his steel, 
All this was only a preliminary, of course—a mere playful fen- 
cing with the weapons in order to try the points—and neither 
wanted to miss the moment at which the real encounter would 
begin, for a great deal depends upon how the first stroke is 
parried. 

‘So it would undoubtedly be unkind. Dear Mella! She 
always was so sensitive. How I should love a talk with her! Do 
you think it possible that she will be able to cross the valley ?’ 

‘I cannot say. Perhaps by next week the baths may have put 
her on her feet again, but to-day it was out of the question.’ 

‘With whom, then, did you walk ?’ 

‘With myself, of course ; you know that I have got no maid.’ 

‘By yourself? But, figlia mia, this is folly! You surely 
know well how people talk when a young girl walks alone ?’ 

‘And surely you know well that I let them talk to their heart’s 
content so long as I have my will?’ 

The Principessa shook her forefinger in playfully maternal 
reproach. 

‘ Ah, cattiva! you always belonged to the emancipated ones, 
You should have put off your visit till next week.’ 

‘You know I could not wait so long,’ said Teresina, looking 
straight into the Principessa’s eyes with a roguish frankness that 
was almost irresistible, ‘and neither could I have been so unkind 
as to let you wait for so long. Surely you must understand that 
I was burning to bring you my congratulations upon the 
auspicious event.’ 

The old lady leant back languidly in her chair. She under- 
stood that the moment was now come. 

‘Ah, well; it is true enough that my Uncle Carlo’s death 
brought us a slight turn of good fortune, but no doubt the report 
has greatly exaggerated the truth.’ 

‘I do not think it has exaggerated anything ; my observations 
even tell me that it has almost said too little. What greater turn 
of good fortune could you have than a beautiful and wealthy 
daughter-in-law, who besides is doubtless a model of all the 
virtues? Surely my dear Principessa must be harder than ever 
to please if this still leaves her dissatisfied ! ’ 
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The Principessa put back her head, and uttered a musical 
little laugh. 

‘That is an enticing picture indeed! You quite make my 
mouth water.- But, unfortunately for me, you have been misin- 
formed. I possess no daughter-in-law whom this description 
fits.’ 

‘And the bella Inglese?’ asked Teresina, without ceasing to 
smile for an instant. ‘Does not my description fit her to 
perfection ? ’ 

‘You mean the Signorina Brand?’ To masquerade incom- 
prehension was too clumsy a manceuvre for the Principessa. ‘ But 
she is not my daughter-in-law.’ 

‘Of course not. It was stupid of me not to put in the word 
“future.” But from what one hears on all sides that future is 
probably not a very distant one. When once the hearts have 
found each other ; 

Her tone was sinking lower with each word. The soft speech 
seemed ready to die away in a caressing murmur, but the red lips 
were more restless than ever, and the breath came sometimes 
short and sometimes long. . 

‘When once the hearts have found each other, or when once 
they have been led together i 

‘ Ah, well, as for that,’ remarked the Principessa, deliberately, 
‘the ways of Providence are strange.’ 

‘But the ways of men are stranger,’ said Teresina, very low. 
And then for one minute they looked at each other in silence, the 
Principessa slowly fanning herself, and the girl tearing morsels of 
lace off the border of her parasol. All at once, with a muttered 
exclamation, she got up from her chair, throwing the parasol from 
her. 

‘We cannot play this comedy further,’ she said, swiftly and 
passionately ; ‘neither you nor I can do it. You know everything, 
and I know everything. Let there be an end of this, You know 
that [am here only because I love your son ; because I have loved 
him for two years, and can never love another.’ 

The Principessa laid down her fan and sat up in her chair with 
kindling eyes, but she did not yet speak, for the other had more 
to say. 

‘He loved me—you know that he did—it was you who took 
him from me.’ 


‘Yes, it was I; I took him from despair. He is my only 
child.’ 
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‘ You took him from love, from a real, burning love, the love 
that every man finds only once in a lifetime. Do you imagine 
that the heart of that slow, cold Inglese will ever cleave to him 
as my heart cleaves? You know it cannot be. It was you who 
took him from me. Ah! give him to me back again! You know 
that I love him.’ 

She made two steps forward, and flung herself upon her knees 
beside the Principessa’s chair with her glowing face uplifted and 
two unsteady hands clasped in supplication. It was not possible 
entirely to escape the influence of the fire in her eyes and of the 
passion on her lips, even though the Principessa knew exactly 
how much the passion was worth. And, after all, the man on 
whom this young woman had fixed her heart was the same man 
whom this old woman would have been ready to die for. For a 
short space the two pairs of black eyes stared into each other. 
Then, gathering herself together, the Principessa pushed away 
the hands that were seeking hers. She had become aware with a 
start that she was not quite unmoved. 

‘ No,’ she said, harshly ; ‘I do not know that you love him. 
I know only that you have set your mind upon having him, and 
that you have a head as hard as one of the stones in the river-bed 
yonder. But my head, too, is not soft, and I will never give him 
to you.’ 

‘ Because I am a beggar. I know it—he has no money and I 
have no money—I know it well ; but what is money and what is 
poverty beside such a love as mine ?’ 

‘It is not because you are a beggar; you do not understand. 
Even if you were the greatest heiress in Italy I would never give 
my son to you. You are not worthy of him. What is this that 
you call love? You love him, not because his soul is true and 
his mind high, but because his eyes are black and his limbs well- 
made. To you it would make no difference if behind those black 
eyes there were dull wits, and behind those straight limbs a sordid 
soul. You covet only the shell. That is not love—you desecrate 
the sacred word—that is a rapture of the senses, You scream for 
him and stamp for him as a child screams for a gaudy toy, and 
when once you possessed him you would bewitch his reason, you 
would torment him with your senseless jealousy, and in the end 
there is no saying whether you would not even drag him down to 
your own level. It would be giving him to his ruin to give him 
to you.’ 

‘Then there is no hope for me?’ 
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Teresina had pulled back the hands that had been repulsed, 
but without yet changing her attitude. Her features had almost 
ceased to work. 

The Principessa shook her head with tight-closed lips. 

‘ And he will marry the English girl ?’ 

‘ He will marry whom he will.’ 

‘That was a slip of the tongue, was it not? You meant to 
say whom yow will. The Principessa Roccatelli wills that her 
son shall live upon the millions of the English workman.’ 

‘ And what of the millions ?’ said the Principessa, starting as 
though under a sting. ‘If Luigi marries her, he marries her 
because he loves her, and because she is worthy of his love. 
Should he renounce her because of her millions? With them or 
without them, I tell you to your face that both your body and soul 
together are not worth as much as one finger of her hand. 
Shall I stand in the way of his happiness because of the empty 
pride ofa name? No. To the English girl I will give him, but 
never to you.’ 

It was only at this moment that Teresina appeared to become 
aware that she was still upon her knees. She got to her feet and 
began smoothing her dress with both hands. 

‘Thank you,’ she said, with perfectly recovered coolness ; ‘ that 
was all I wanted to know. I had guessed at the millions, but I 
could not be quite certain until I had direct evidence.’ 

The Principessa sat upright, stiff with astonishment. Too 
late she recognised what that one minute had cost her in which 
her self-control had faltered. 

‘What millions are you speaking of?’ she forced herself to 
ask. 

‘Don’t, dear Principessa, Between you and me these games 
are absurd. Would I be here to-day if I had not ascertained all 
there was to know? You forget surely that there are such things 
in the world as ladies’ maids and bribes—though as for these last 
it is sadly true that I cannot afford to work on a magnificent 
scale. I had found out almost all that I wanted to know, only for 
the money I still wished to have more than circumstantial evi- 
dence, and you have supplied me with that.’ 

While still speaking she looked round her in search of some- 
thing, then, catching sight of the tarnished mirror on the opposite 
wall, she went up to it and began carefully putting right her 
brown straw hat, which had got unsettled during the past scene, 
She undid the veil, and tied it over again with fingers that were 
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now perfectly steady. The Principessa watched her with an 
undefined terror at her heart. She had known Teresina almost 
from her childhood; she knew what was to be expected of her; 
and yet every time the girl surprised her over again. 

When she had done with the veil Teresina surveyed herself 
critically in the glass, then she stepped aside and picked up the 
parasol, which still lay where she had flung it down. Her face 
now wore the same smile which it had worn at the beginning 
of the visit, only she was rather paler. She did not speak again, 
but went out, drawing on her gloves, and with only a conventional 
inclination of the head. She walked like a person who has a 
definite object before her. 

‘She can do nothing,’ said the Principessa half aloud, and in 
the same instant she struggled with the desire to call Teresina 
back again before the light footfall had entirely died away. She 
half rose from her chair, and sank back again. ‘It is a terrible 
thing to grow old,’ she whispered. ‘Ten years agothis could not 
have happened to me. I cannot any more compete with youth. 
But she can do nothing. Oh, my God, what will she do?’ 


(To be continued.) 
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LECTURE VIII. 


EACE or war between Spain and England, that was now the 
question, with a prospect of securing the English succession 

for himself or one of his daughters. With the whole Spanish 
nation smarting under the indignity of the burning of the ships 
at Cadiz, Philip’s warlike ardour had warmed into something like 
fire. He had resolved at any rate, if he was to forgive his sister- 
in-law at all, to insist on more than toleration for the Catholics in 
England. He did not contemplate as even possible that the 
English privateers, however bold or dexterous, could resist such an 
armament as he was preparing to lead tothe Channel. The Royal 
Navy, he knew very well, did not exceed twenty-five ships of all 
sorts and sizes. The adventurers might be equal to sudden daring 
actions, but would and must be crushed by such a fleet as was 
being fitted out at Lisbon. He therefore, for himself, meant to 
demand that the Catholic religion should be restored to its com- 
plete and exclusive superiority, and certain towns in England 
were to be made over to be garrisoned by Spanish troops as 
securities for Elizabeth’s good behaviour. As often happens with 
irresolute men, when they have once been forced to a decision they 
are as too hasty as before they were too slow. After Drake had 
retired from Lisbon the King of Spain sent orders to the Prince 
of Parma not to wait for the arrival of the Armada, but to cross 
the Channel immediately with the Flanders army, and bring 
Elizabeth to her knees. Parma had more sense than his master. 
He represented that he could not cross without a fleet to cover 
his passage. His transport barges would only float in smooth 


1 Lectures delivered at Oxford, Easter Term, 1894, in continuation of those 
given in 1893. 
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water, and whether the water was smooth or rough they could be 
sent to the bottom by half a dozen English cruisers from the 
Thames. Supposing him to have landed, either in Thanet or any 
other spot, he reminded Philip that he could not have at most 
more than 25,000 men with him. The English militia were in 
training. The Jesuits said they were disaffected, but the Jesuits 
might be making a mistake. He might have to fight more than 
one battle. He would have to leave detachments as he advanced 
to London, to cover his communications, and a reverse would be 
fatal. He would obey if his Majesty persisted, but he recom- 
mended Philip to continue to amuse the English with the treaty 
till the Armada was ready, and, in evident consciousness that the 
enterprise would be harder than Philip imagined, he even gave it 
as his own opinion still (notwithstanding Cadiz), that if Elizabeth 
would surrender the cautionary towns in Flanders to Spain, and 
would grant the English Catholics a fair degree of liberty, it would 
be Philip’s interest to make peace at once, without stipulating for 
further terms. He could make a new war, if he wished, at a future 
time, when circumstances might be more convenient and the 
Netherlands revolt subdued. 

To such conditions as these it seemed that Elizabeth was in- 
clining to consent. The towns had been trusted to her keeping 
by the Netherlanders. To give them up to the enemy to make 
better conditions for herself would be an infamy so great as to 
have disgraced Elizabeth for ever; yet she would not see it. She 
said the towns belonged to Philip, and she would only be restoring 
his own to him. Burghley bade her, if she wanted peace, send 
back Drake to the Azores and frighten Philip for his gold ships. 
She was in one of her ungovernable moods. Instead of sending 
out Drake again, she ordered his own fleet to be dismantled and 
laid up at Chatham, and she condescended to apologise to Parma 
for the burning of the transports at Cadiz as done against her 
orders, 

This was in December 1587, only five months before the 
Armada sailed from Lisbon. Never had she brought herself and 
her country so near ruin. The entire safety of England rested 
at that moment on the adventurers, and on the adventurers 
alone. 

Meanwhile with enormous effort the destruction at Cadiz had 
been repaired. The great fleet was pushed on, and in February 
Santa Cruz reported himself almost ready. Santa Cruz and 
Philip, however, were not in agreement as to what should be done. 
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Santa Cruz was a fighting admiral, Philip was not a fighting king. 
He changed his mind as often as Elizabeth. Hot fits varied with 
cold. His last news from England led him to hope that fighting 
would not be wanted. The commissioners were sitting at Ostend. 
On one side there were the formal negociations, in which the 
surrender of the towns was not yet treated as an open question. 
Had the States been aware that Elizabeth was even in thought 
entertaining it, they would have made terms instantly on their 
own account and left her alone in the cold. Besides this there 
was a second negociation underneath, carried on by private agents, 
in which the surrender was to be the special condition, These 
complicated schemings Parma purposely protracted, to keep 
Elizabeth in false security. She had not deliberately intended to 
give up the towns. At the last moment she would have probably 
refused, unless the States themselves consented to it as part of a 
general settlement. But she was playing with the idea. The 
States, she thought, were too obstinate. Peace would be good for 
them, and she said she might do them good if she pleased, 
whether they liked it or not. 

Parma was content that she should amuse herself with words 
and neglect her defences by sea and land. By the end of February 
Santa Cruz was ready. A northerly wind blows strong down the 
coast of Portugal in the spring months, and he meant to be off 
before it set in, before the end of March at latest. Unfortunately 
for Spain-Santa Cruz fell ill at the last moment—ill, it was said, 
with anxiety. Santa Cruz knew well enough what Philip would 
not know—that the expedition would be no holiday parade. He 
had reason enough to be anxious if Philip was to accompany him 
and tie his hands and embarrass him. Anyway Santa Cruz died 
after a few days’ illness. The sailing had to be suspended till a 
new commander could be decided on, and in the choice which 
Philip made he gave a curious proof of what he intended the 
expedition to do. He did not really expect or wish for any serious 
fighting. He wanted to be sovereign of England again, with the 
assent of the English Catholics. He did not mean, if he could 
help it, to irritate the national pride by force and conquest. While 
Santa Cruz lived Spanish public opinion would not allow him to 
be passed over. Santa Cruz must command, and Philip had 
resolved to go with him, to prevent too violent proceedings. Santa 
Cruz dead, he could find someone who would do what he was told, 
and his own presence would no longer be necessary. 

The Duke of Medina Sidonia, named El Bueno, or the Good, 
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was a grandee of highest rank. He was enormously rich, fond 
of hunting and shooting, a tolerable rider, for the rest a harm- 
less creature getting on to forty, conscious of his defects, but 
not aware that so great a prince had any need to mend them, 
without vanity, without ambition, and most happy when lounging 
in his orange garden at San Lucan. Of active service he had 
seen none. He was Captain-General of Andalusia, and had run 
away from Cadiz when Drake came into the harbour, but that was 
all. To his astonishment and to his dismay he learnt that it was 
on him that the choice had fallen to be the Lord High Admiral 
of Spain and commander of the so much talked of expedition to 
England. He protested his unfitness. He said that he was no 
seaman, that he knew nothing of fighting by sea or land; that if 
he ventured out in a boat he was always sick; that he had never 
seen the English Channel, and that as to politics he neither knew 
anything nor cared anything about them. In short, he had not 
one qualification which such a post required. 

Philip liked his modesty, but in fact the Duke’s defects were 
his recommendations. He would obey his instructions, would not 
fight unless it was necessary, and would go into no rash adventures. 
All that Philip wanted him to do was to find the Prince of 
Parma and act as Parma should bid him. As to seamanship, he 
would have the best officers in the navy under him; and for a 
seccad in command he should have Don Diego de Valdez, a cautious, 
silent, sullen old sailor, a man after Philip’s own heart. 

Doubting, hesitating, the Duke repaired to Lisbon. There he 
was put in better heart by a nun, who said Our Lady had sent her 
to promise him success. Every part of the service was new to 
him. He was a fussy, anxious little man; set himself to inquire 
into everything, to meddle with things which he could not under- 
stand and had better have left alone. He ought to have left 
details to the responsible heads of departments. He fancied that 
in a week or two he could look himself into everything. There 
were 130 ships, 8,000 seamen, 19,000 Spanish infantry, with 
gentlemen volunteers, officers, priests, surgeons, galley slaves— 
at least 3,000 more—provisioned for six months. Then there were 
the ships’ stores, arms small and great, powder, spars, cordage, 
canvas, and such other million necessities as ships on service need. 
The whole of this the poor Duke took on himself to examine into, 
and as he could not understand what he saw, and knew not what 
to look at, nothing was examined into at all. Everyone’s mind 
was, in fact, so much absorbed by the spiritual side of the thing 
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that they could not attend to vulgar commonplaces. Don 
Quixote, when he set out on his expedition and forgot money and 
a change of linen, was not in a state of wilder exultation than 
Catholic Europe at the sailing of the Armada. Every noble 
family in Spain had sent one or other of its sons to fight for 
Christ and Our Lady. 

For three years the stream of prayer had been ascending from 
church, cathedral, or oratory. The King had emptied his trea- 
sury. The hidalgo and the tradesman had offered their contribu- 
tions. The crusade against the Crescent itself had not kindled a 
more intense or more sacred enthusiasm. All pains were taken 
to make the expedition spiritually worthy of its purpose. No 
impure thing, specially no impure woman, was to approach the 
yards or ships. Swearing, quarrelling, gambling were prohibited 
under terrible penalties. The galleons were named after the 
apostles and saints to whose charge they were committed, and 
every seaman and soldier confessed and communicated on going on 
board. The ship-boys at sunrise were to sing their Buenos Dias 
at the foot of the mainmast, and their Ave Maria as the sun sank 
into the ocean. On the Imperial banner were embroidered the 
figures of Christ and His Mother, and as a motto the haughty 
‘Plus Ultra’ of Charles V. was replaced with the more pious 
aspiration, ‘ Exsurge, Deus, et vindica causam tuam,’ 

Nothing could be better if the more vulgar necessities had 
been looked to equally well. Unluckily, Medina Sidonia had 
taken the inspection of these on himself, and Medina Sidonia was 
unable to correct the information which any rascal chose to givehim. 

At length, at the end of April, he reported himself satisfied. 
The banner was blessed in the cathedral, men and stores were all 
on board, and the Invincible Armada prepared to go upon its way. 
No wonder Philip was confident. A hundred and thirty galleons, 
from 1,300- to 700-ton, 30,000 fighting men, besides slaves and 
servants, made up a force which the world might well think 
invincible. The guns were the weakest part. There were twice 
as many as the English; but they were for the most part nine- 
and six-pounders, and with but fifty rounds to each. The 
Spaniards had done their sea fighting hitherto at close range, 
grappling and trusting to musketry. They were to receive a 
lesson about this before the summer was over. But Philip him- 
self meanwhile expected evidently that he would meet with no 
opposition. Of priests he had provided 180; of surgeons and 

surgeons’ assistants, eighty-five only for the whole fleet. 
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In the middle of May he sent down his last orders. The 
Duke was not to seek a battle. If he fell in with Drake he was 
to take no notice of him, but thank God, as Dogberry said to 
the watchman, that he was rid of a knave. He was to go straight 
to the North Foreland, then anchor, and communicate with 
Parma. The experienced admirals who had learnt their trade under 
Santa Cruz—Martinez de Recalde, Pedro de Valdez, Miguel de 
Oquendo—strongly urged the securing Plymouth or the Isle of 
Wight on their way up Channel. This had evidently been Santa 
Cruz’s own design, and the only rational one to have followed. 
Philip did not see it. He did not believe it would prove necessary ; 
but as to this and as to fighting he left them, as he knew he must 
do, a certain discretion. 

The Duke then, flying the sacred banner on the San Martin, 
dropped down the Tagus on the 14th of May, followed by the whole 
fleet. The San Martin had been double-timbered with oak, to keep 
the shot out. He liked his business no better. In vain he repeated 
to himself that it was God’s cause. God would see they came to 
no harm. He was no sooner in the open sea than he found no 
cause, however holy, saved men from the consequences of their 
own blunders. They were late out, and met the North Trade 
Wind, as Santa Cruz had foretold. 

They drifted to leeward day by day till they had dropped down 
to Cape St. Vincent. Infinite pains had been taken with the 
spiritual state of everyone on board. The carelessness or roguery 
of contractors and purveyors had not been thought of. The water 
had been taken in three months before. It was found foul and 
stinking. The salt beef, the salt pork, and fish were putrid, the 
bread full of maggots and cockroaches. Cask was opened after 
cask. It was the same story everywhere. They had to be all 
thrown overboard. In the whole fleet there was not a sound 
morsel of food but biscuit and dried fruit. The men went down 
in hundreds with dysentery. The Duke bewailed his fate as 
innocently as Sancho Panza. He hoped God would help. He 
had wished no harm to anybody. He had left his home and his 
family to please the King, and he trusted the King would re- 
member it. He wrote piteously for fresh stores, if the King 
would not have them all perish. The admirals said they could go 
no farther without fresh water. All was dismay and confusion. 
The wind at last fell round south, and they made Finistére. It 
then came on to blow, and they were scattered. The Duke with 
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half the fleet crawled into Corunna, the crews scarce able to man 
the yards and trying to desert in shoals. 

The missing ships dropped in one by one, but a week passed 
and a third of them were still absent. Another despairing letter 
went off from the Duke to his master. He said that he concluded 
from their misfortunes that God disapproved of the expedition, 
and that it had better be abandoned. Diego Florez was of the 
same opinion. The stores were worthless, he said. The men 
were sick and out of heart. Nothing could be done that season. 

It was not by flinching at the first sight of difficulty that the 
Spaniards had become masters of half the world. The old 
comrades of Santa Cruz saw nothing in what had befallen them 
beyond a common accident of sea life. To abandon at the first 
check an enterprise undertaken with so much pretence, they 
said, would be cowardly and dishonourable. Ships were not lost 
because they were out of sight. Fresh meat and bread could be 
taken on board from Corunna. They could set up a shore hospital 
for the sick. The sickness was not dangerous. There had been 
no deaths. A little energy, and all would be well again. Pedro 
de Valdez despatched a courier to Philip to entreat him not to 
listen to the Duke’s croakings. Philip returned a speedy answer, 
telling the Duke not to be frightened at shadows. 

There was nothing, in fact, really to be alarmed at. Fresh 
water took away the dysentery, Fresh food was brought in from 
the country. Galician seamen filled the gaps made by the 
deserters. The ships were laid on shore and scraped and tallowed. 
Tents were pitched on an island in the harbour, with altars and 
priests, and everyone confessed again and received the Sacrament. 
‘This,’ wrote the Duke, ‘is great riches and a precious jewel, and 
all now are well content and cheerful.’ The scattered flock had 
reassembled. Damages were all repaired, and the only harm had 
been loss of time. Once more, on the 23rd of July, the Armada in 
full numbers was under way for England and streaming across the 
Bay of Biscay with a fair wind for the mouth of the Channel. 

Leaving the Duke for the moment, we must now glance at the 
preparations made in England to receive him. It might almost 
be said that there were none at all. The winter months had been 
wild and changeable, but not so wild and not so fluctuating as the 
mind of England’s mistress. In December her fleet had been 
paid off at Chatham. The danger of leaving the country without 
any regular defence was pressed on her so vehemently that she 
consented to allow part of the ships to be recommissioned. The 
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Revenge was given to Drake. He and Howard, the Lord Admiral, 
were to have gone with a mixed squadron from the Royal Navy and 
the adventurers down tothe Spanish coast. In every loyal subject’s 
mind there had long been but one opinion, that a good open war 
was the only road to an honourable peace. The open war, they now 
trusted, was come at last. But the hope was raised only to be disap- 
pointed. With the news of Santa Cruz’s death came a report, which 
Elizabeth greedily believed, that the Armada was dissolving and 
was not coming at all. Sir James Crofts sang the usual song that 
Drake and Howard wanted war because war was their trade. She 
recalled her orders. She said that she was assured of peace in six 
weeks, and that beyond that time the services of the fleet would 
not be required. Half the men engaged were to be dismissed at 
once, to save their pay. Drake and Lord Henry Seymour might 
eruise with four or five of the Queen’s ships between Plymouth 
and the Solent. Lord Howard was to remain in the Thames with 
the rest. I know not whether swearing was interdicted in the 
English navy as well as in the Spanish, but I will answer for it 
that Howard did not spare his language when this missive reached 
him. ‘Never,’ he said, ‘since England was England was such a 
stratagem made to deceive us as this treaty. We have not hands 
left to carry the ships back to Chatham. We are like bears tied 
to a stake; the Spaniards may come to worry us like dogs, and 
we cannot hurt them.’ 

It was well for England that she had other defenders than the 
wildly-managed navy of the Queen, Historians tell us how the 
gentlemen of the coast came out in their own vessels to meet the 
invaders. Come they did, but who were they? Ships that could 
fight the Spanish galleons were not made in a day or a week. 
They were built already. They were manned by loyal subjects, 
the business of whose lives had been to meet the enemies of their 
land and faith on the wide ocean—not by those who had been 
watching with divided hearts for a Catholic revolution. 

March went by, and sure intelligence came that the Armada 
was not dissolving. Again Drake prayed the Queen to let him 
take the Revenge and the Western adventurers down to Lisbon ; 
but the commissioners wrote full of hope from Ostend, and 
Elizabeth was afraid ‘the King of Spain might take it ill.’ She 
found fault with his expenses. She charged Drake with wasting 
her ammunition in target practice. She had it doled out to him 
in driblets, and allowed no more than would serve for a day and a 
half’s service. She kept a sharp hand on the victualling houses. 
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April went, and her four finest ships—the Triumph, the Victory, 
the Elizabeth Jonas, and the Bear—were still with sails unbent, 
‘keeping Chatham church.’ She said they would not be wanted, 
and it would be waste of money to refit them. Again she was 
forced to yield at last, and the four ships were got to sea in time, 
the workmen in the yards making up for the delay; but she had 
few enough when her whole fleet was out upon the Channel, and 
but for the privateers there would have been an ill reckoning 
when the trial came. The Armada was coming now. There was 
no longer a doubt of it. Lord Henry Seymour was left with five 
Queen’s ships and thirty London adventurers to watch Parma and 
the narrow seas. Howard, carrying his own flag in the Ark 
Raleigh, joined Drake at Plymouth with seventeen others. 

Still the numbing hand of his mistress pursued him. Food 
supplies had been issued to the middle of June, and no more were 
to be allowed. The weather was desperate—wildest summer ever 
known. The south-west gales brought the Atlantic rollers into 
the Sound. Drake lay inside, perhaps behind the island which 
bears his name. Howard rode out the gales under Mount Edg- 
cumbe, the days going by and the provisions wasting. The 
rations were cut down to make the stores last longer. Owing to 
the many changes the crews had been hastily raised. They were 
ill-clothed, ill-provided every way, but they complained of 
nothing, caught fish to mend their mess dinners, and prayed 
only for the speedy coming of the enemy. Even Howard’s heart 
failed him now. English sailors would do what could be done by 
man, but they could not fight with famine. ‘Awake, Madam !’ 
he wrote to the Queen, ‘awake, for the love of Christ! and see 
the villainous treasons round about you.’ He goaded her into 
ordering supplies for one more month, but this was to be positively 
the last. The victuallers inquired if they should make further 
preparations. She answered peremptorily, ‘No’; and again the 
weeks ran on. The contractors, it seemed, had caught her spirit, 
for the beer which had been furnished for the fleet turned sour, 
and those who drank it sickened. The officers, on their own 
responsibility, ordered wine and arrowroot for the sick out of 
Plymouth, to be called to a sharp account when all was over. 
Again the rations were reduced. Four weeks’ allowance was 
stretched to serve for six, and still the Spaniards did not come. 
So England’s forlorn hope was treated at the crisis of her destiny. 
The preparations on land were scarcely better. The militia had 
been called out. A hundred thousand men had given their 
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names, and the stations had been arranged where they were to 
assemble if the enemy attempted a landing. But there were no 
reserves, no magazines of arms, no stores or tents, no requisites 
for an army save the men themselves and what local resources 
could furnish. For a general the Queen had chosen the Earl of 
Leicester, who might have the merit of fidelity to herself, but 
otherwise was the worst fitted that she could have found in her 
whole dominions; and the Prince of Parma was coming, if he 
came at all, at the head of the best-provided and best-disciplined 
troops in Europe. The hope of England at that moment was in 
her patient suffering sailors at Plymouth. Each morning they 
looked out passionately for the Spanish sails. Time was a worse 
enemy than the galleons. The six weeks would be soon gone, 
and the Queen’s ships must then leave the seas if the crews were 
not to starve. Drake had certain news that the Armada had 
sailed. Where was it? Once he dashed out as far as Ushant, 
but turned back, lest it should pass him in the night and find 
Plymouth undefended; and smaller grew the messes and leaner 
and paler the seamen’s faces. Still not a man murmured or gave 
in. They had no leisure to be sick. 

The last week of July had now come. There were half-rations 
for one week more, and powder for two days’ fighting. That was 
all, On so light a thread such mighty issues were now depending. 
On Friday, the 23rd, the Armada had started for the second time, 
the number undiminished ; religious fervour burning again, and 
lieart and hope high as ever. Saturday, Sunday, and Monday 
they sailed on with a smooth sea and soft south winds, and on 
Monday night the Duke found himself at the Channel mouth with 
all his flock about him. Tuesday morning the wind shifted to the 
north, then backed to the west, and blew hard. The sea got up, 
broke into the stern galleries of the galleons, and sent the galleys 
looking for shelter in French harbours. The fleet hove to fora 
couple of days till the weather mended. On Friday afternoon 
they sighted the Lizard and formed into fighting order, the 
Duke in the centre, Alonzo de Leyva leading in a vessel of 
his own ealled the Rata Coronada, Don Martinez de Recalde 
covering the rear. The entire line stretched to about seven miles. 

The sacred banner was run up to the masthead of the San 
Martin. Each ship saluted with all her guns, and every man— 
officer, noble, seaman, or slave—knelt on the decks at a given 
signal to commend themselves to Mary and her Son. We shall 
miss the meaning of this high epic story if we do not realise that 
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both sides had the most profound conviction that they were 
fighting the battle of the Almighty. Two principles, freedom and 
authority, were contending for the guidance of mankind. In the 
evening the Duke sent off two fast fly boats to Parma to announce 
his arrival in the Channel, with another reporting progress to 
Philip, and saying that till he heard from the Prince he meant to 
stop at the Isle of Wight. It is commonly said that his officers 
advised him to goin and take Plymouth. There is no evidence for 
this. The island would have been a far more useful position for them. 

At dark that Friday night the beacons were seen blazing all 
up the coast and inland on the tops of the hills. They crept on 
slowly through Saturday, with reduced canvas, feeling their way— 
not a sail to be seen. At midnight a pinnace brought in a fishing 
boat, from which they learnt that on the sight of the signal fires 
the English had come out that morning from Plymouth. Pre- 
sently, when the moon rose, they saw sails passing between 
them and the land. With daybreak the whole scene became 
visible, and the curtain lifted on the first act of the drama. 
The Armada was between Rame Head and the Eddystone, or 
a little to the west of it. Plymouth Sound was right 
open to their left. The breeze, which had dropped in the 
night, was freshening from the south-west, and right ahead of 
them, outside the Mew Stone, were eleven ships manceuvring 
to recover the wind. Towards the land were some forty others, of 
various sizes, and this formed, as far as they could see, the whole 
English force. In numbers the Spaniards were nearly three to 
one. Inthe size of the ships there was no comparison. With these 
advantages the Duke decided to engage, and a signal was made 
to hold the wind and keep the enemy apart. The eleven ships 
ahead were Howard’s squadron; those inside were Drake and 
adventurers. With some surprise the Spanish officers saw 
Howard reach easily to windward out of range and join Drake. 
The whole English fleet then passed out close-hauled in line 
behind them and swept along their rear, using guns more powerful 
than tkeirs and pouring in broadsides from safe distance with 
deadly effect. Recalde, with Alonzo de Leyva and Oquendo, who 
came to his help, tried desperately to close ; but they could make 
nothing of it. They were out-sailed and out-cannoned. The 
English fired five shots to one of theirs, and the effect was the 
more destructive because, as with Rodney’s action at Dominica, 
the galleons were crowded with troops, and shot and splinters 
told terribly among them, 
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The experience was new and notagreeable. Recalde’s division 
was badly cut up, and a Spaniard present observes that certain 
officers showed cowardice—a hit at the Duke, who had kept out 
of fire. The action lasted till four in the afternoon. The wind was 
then freshening fast and the sea rising. Both fleets had by this 
time passed the Sound, and the Duke, seeing that nothing could 
be done, signalled to bear away up Channel, the English following 
two miles astern. Recalde’s own ship had been an especial 
sufferer. She was observed to be leaking badly, to drop behind, 
and to be in danger of capture. Pedro de Valdez wore round to 
help him in the Capitana, of the Andalusian squadron, fouled 
the Santa Catalina in turning, broke his bowsprit and foretop- 
mast, and became unmanageable. The Andalusian Capitana was 
one of the finest ships in the Spanish fleet, and Don Pedro one 
of the ablest and most popular commanders. She had five 
hundred men on board, a large sum of money, and among other 
treasures a box of jewel-hilted swords, which Philip was setiding 
over to the English Catholic peers. But it was growing dark. 
Sea and sky looked ugly. The Duke was flurried, and signalled to 
go on and leave Don Pedro to his fate. Alonzo de Leyva and 
Oquendo rushed on board the San Martin to protest. It was no 
use. Diego Florez said he could not risk the safety of the fleet 
for a single officer. The deserted Capitana made a brave defence, 
but could not save herself, and fell, with the jewelled swords, 
50,000 ducats, and a welcome supply of powder, into Drake’s hands. 

Off the Start there was a fresh disaster. Everyone was in 
ill-humour. A quarrel broke out between the soldiers and seamen 
in Oquendo’s galleon. He was himself still absent. Some wretch 
or other flung a torch into the powder magazine and jumped over- 
board. The deck was blown off and two hundred men along 
with it. 

Two such accidents following an unsuccessful engagement did 
not reconcile the Spaniards to the Duke’s command. Pedro de 
Valdez was universally loved and honoured, and his desertion in 
the face of an enemy so inferior in numbers was regarded as 
scandalous poltroonery. Monday morning broke heavily. The 
wind was gone, but there was still a considerable swell. The 
English were hull down behind. The day was spent in repairing 
damages and nailing lead over the shot holes. Recalde was 
moved to the front, to be out of harm’s way, and de Leyva took 
his post in the rear. 


At sunset they were outside Portland. The English had come 
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up within a league; but it was now dead calm, and they drifted 
apart in the tide. The Duke thought of nothing, but at mid- 
night the Spanish officers stirred him out of his sleep to urge him 
to set his great galleasses to work ; now was their chance. The 
dawn brought a chance still better, for it brought an east wind, 
and the Spaniards had now the weather gauge. Could they once 
close and grapple with the English ships their superior numbers 
would then assure them a victory, and Howard, being to leeward 
and inshore, would have to pass through the middle of the 
Spanish line to recover his advantage. However, it was the 
same story. The Spaniards could not use an opportunity when 
they had one. New-modelled for superiority of sailing, the 
English ships had the same advantage over the galleons as the 
steam cruisers would have over the old three-deckers. While the 
breeze held they went where they pleased. The Spaniards were 
outsailed, outmatched, crushed by guns of longer range than 
theirs. Their own shot flew high over the low English hulls, while 
every ball found its way through their own towering sides. This 
time the San Martin was in the thick of it. Her double timbers 
were ripped and torn; the holy standard was cut in two; the 
water poured through the shot holes. The men lost their nerve. 
In such ships as had no gentlemen on board notable signs were 
observed of flinching. 

At the end of that day’s fighting the English powder gave 
out. Two days’ service had been the limit of the Queen’s allow- 
ance. Howard had pressed for a more liberal supply at the last 
moment, and had received the characteristic answer that he must 
state precisely how much he wanted before more could be sent. 
The lighting of the beacons had quickened the official pulse a 
little. A small addition had been despatched to Weymouth or 
Poole, and no more could be done till it arrived. The Duke, 
meanwhile, was left to smooth his ruffled plumes and drift on 
upon his way. But by this time England was awake. Fresh 
privateers, with powder, meat, bread, fruit, anything that they 
could bring, were pouring out from the Dorsetshire harbours. 
Sir George Carey had come from the Needles in time to share 
the honours of the last battle, ‘round shot,’ as he said, ‘ flying 
thick as musket balls in a skirmish on land.’ 

The Duke had observed uneasily from the San Martin’s deck 
that his pursuers were growing more numerous. He had made 
up his mind definitely to go for the Isle of Wight, shelter his 
fleet in the Solent, land ten thousand men on the island, and 
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stand on his defence till he heard from Parma. He must fight 
another battle; but, cut up as he had been, he had as yet lost 
but two ships, and those by accident. He might fairly hope to 
force his way in with help from above, for which he had special 
reason to look in the next engagement. Wednesday was a 
breathless calm. The English were taking in their supplies. 
The Armada lay still, repairing damages. Thursday would be 
St. Dominic’s Day. St. Dominic belonged to the Duke’s own 
family, and was his patron saint. St. Dominic, he felt sure, 
would now stand by his kinsman. 

The morning broke with a light air. The English would be 
less able to move, and with the help of the galleasses he might hope 
to come to close quarters at last. Howard seemed inclined to 
give him his wish. With just wind enough to move the Lord 
Admiral led in the Ark Raleigh straight down on the Spanish 
centre. The Ark outsailed her consorts and found herself alone 
with the galleons all round her. At that moment the wind 
dropped. The Spanish boarding-parties were at their posts. The 
tops were manned with musketeers, the grappling irons all pre- 
pared to fling into the Ark’s rigging. In imagination the English 
admiral was their own. But each day’s experience was to teach 
them a new lesson. Eleven boats dropped from the Ark’s sides 
and took her in tow. The breeze rose again as she began to move. 
Her sails filled, and she slipped away through the waters, leaving 
the Spaniards as if they were at anchor, staring in helpless amaze- 
ment. The wind brought up Drake and the rest, and then began 
again the terrible cannonade from which the Armada had already 
suffered so frightfully. It seemed that morning as if the English 
were using guns of even heavier metal than on either of the pre- 
ceding days. The armament had not been changed. The growth 
was in their own frightened imagination. The Duke had other 
causes for uneasiness. His own magazines were also giving out 
under the unexpected demands upon them. One battle was the 
utmost which he had looked for. He had fought three, and the 
end was no nearer than before. With resolution he might still 
have made his way into St. Helen’s roads, for the English were 
evidently afraid to close with him. But when St. Dominic, too, 
failed him he lost his head, he lost his heart, and losing heart he 
lost all. In the Solent he would have been comparatively safe, 
and he could easily have taken the Isle of Wight; but his one 
thought now was to find safety under Parma’s gaberdine and make 
for Calais or Dunkirk, He supposed Parma to have already 
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embarked, on hearing of his coming, with a second armed fleet, 
and in condition for immediate action. He sent on another 
pinnace, pressing for help, pressing for ammunition, and fly boats 
to protect the galleons; and Parma was himself looking to be 
supplied from the Armada, with no second fleet at all, only a 
flotilla of river barges which would need a week’s work to be pre- 
pared for the crossing. 

Philip had provided a spiendid fleet, a splendid army, and the 
finest sailors in the world except the English. He had failed to 
realise that the grandest preparations are useless with a fool to com- 
mand, The poor Duke was less to blame than his master. An 
office had been thrust upon him for which he knew that he had not 
a single qualification. His one anxiety was to find Parma, lay the 
weight on Parma’s shoulders, and so have done with it, 

On Friday he was left alone to make his way up Channel 
towards the French shore. The English still followed ; but he 
counted that in Calais roads he would be in French waters, where 
they would not dare to meddle with him. They would then, he 
thought, go home and annoy him no further. As he dropped 
anchor in the dusk outside Calais on Saturday evening he saw, to 
his disgust, that the endemoniada gente—the infernal devils—as 
he called them, brought up at the same moment with himself, half 
a league astern of him. His one trust was in the Prince of Parma, 
and Parma at any rate was now within touch. 


J. A. FROUDE. 
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To an Old Violin. 


OULD it but speak, what strange and moving stories, 
What tales of joy and grief, it would unfold, 

Of faded beauty and forgotten glories, 
Of love and sorrow in the days of old! 


Perchance it played the grave and stately measure 
While powdered couples trod the minuet ; 
Perhaps it was a beggar’s only pleasure, 
Or helped a Prince his trouble to forget ! 


Ah, Violin ! we dream and wonder vainly— 
Time with the sweet June roses never stays- - 

The past is dead ; we cannot learn more plainly 
The buried history of forgotten days. 


Yet, as a faint and odorous sweetness lingers 

With faded petals, though their bloom be fled— 
So, charmed anew by sympathetic fingers, 

You bring a haunting memory of the dead ; 


So, as of old, you speak in tenderest fashion, 
Mellow with memories of unseen years, 

To raise our minds from worldly care and passion, 
And stir the thoughts that lie so close to tears. 


ANTHONY C, DEANE, 














Evelyn Moore’s Poet. 


I. 


HE met him at Venice, in the gallery of the Campanile in the 
Piazza of St. Mark’s. 

Her mother had refused to go up to the summit with her. 
‘My dear Evelyn,’ Mrs. Moore said testily, with the querulousness 
of old age, ‘ how can you ever expect me, at my time of life, to get 
to the top of that dreadful tower ?’ 

‘I don’t expect you, mother dear,’ Evelyn answered with a 
sigh—she was twenty-seven and romantic; ‘but how can you 
expect me to go away from Venice without having seen the view 
from the Campanile? You can sit on one of those nice chairs 
by the Café over yonder, and watch the crowd. I won't be gone 
long ; just look about, and wait for me.’ 

It was Evelyn’s first visit to Venice, and she was charmed with 
everything—the gondolas, the pigeons, St. Mark’s, the Doge’s 
Palace, the dark women in the streets, the red sails, the green 
water. So she mounted the Campanile with eager feet ; such an 
easy ascent, too—no horrid stone steps, but a continuous inclined 
plane of smooth-worn bricks, gently winding round and round, and 
so very well lighted. At the top she emerged on the square 
gallery of the platform. All Venice glowed at her feet in reful- 
gent sunshine—the five cupolas of St. Mark’s, the red tower of 
San Giorgio, the myriad spires of the town, the vast dome of the 
Salute. For a moment Evelyn held her breath, dazed with 
excess of pleasure. It was all so lovely! The Oriental magnifi- 
cence of the golden mosaics, the fantastic effect of the gilt-winged 
angels on the Gothic pinnacles, the Byzantine glories of the vast 
fagade, the arcades of the loggia, the twin pillars of the Piazzetta— 
bursting upon her all at once, they fairly made her heart stop. 
And then the serpentine curve of the Grand Canal, Fortuna’s 
gilded ball on the Dogana di Mare, Nero’s gilt horses above the 
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portal of the great church, the Giudecca stretching maplike over 
the lagoon to the south, the snowy dells and pencilled lines of the 
Tyrolese Alps, sun-smitten, to northward! It was too much for 
one first view. She drew back, half-paralysed by it. 

‘ How lovely!’ she murmured, half aloud, gazing down from 
the parapet at the roofs and domes of the magic city, threaded by 
silver lanes of gleaming water. ‘ How perfect! How exquisite!’ 

‘Yes, it is exquisite,’ a clear and cultivated English voice broke 
in beside her. ‘Especially this afternoon. A divine October 
day! Such glorious sunshine; such unusual clearness! I come 
up here twice a week ; but never before, in three years of Venice, 
have I seen the Istrian Mountains, beyond the Adriatic, with 
their furrowed snows so magnificently lighted up by the pale rose 
of sunset.’ 

‘It’s my first visit,’ Evelyn answered, leaning for support on 
the parapet, and just glancing at the stranger. He was a comely 
young man, say thirty or thereabouts, with light straw-coloured 
beard, cut daintily to a point, and a supple, thin figure, very tall 
and athletic-looking. 

‘ Oh, indeed!’ the stranger answered, drawing his beard through 
his hand and caressing it gently ; ‘then you're fortunate in your 
first glimpse of this glorious view. Such pink light is rare, even 
here in Titian’s Venice.’ 

‘ How lucky!’ Evelyn replied, turning away toward the other 
side, partly because she wanted to take in the whole bird’s-eye 
picture undisturbed ; but partly, too, from a vivid sense of British 
respectability. The perfect lady mustn’t yield to conversation with 
a casual stranger in a brown tweed suit, no matter how handsome, 
well-bred, and gentlemanly, whom she meets by pure chance on the 
top of a campanile. She was a pretty woman; and she knew how 
to take care of herself. 

But the young man with the pointed beard was not thus to be 
baulked of his new acquaintance. 

‘You have no glasses,’ he said, following her, and offering her 
his own, which were of bright aluminium. ‘These are very power- 
ful. If you’ve never been up here before, you, won't know the 
different buildings, or the lagoons and islands. So many of the 
churches seem quite different from above. From the canals and 
campi you see only the doorways and the marble fagades ; from 
this height, on the other hand, you look down upon nothing but 
brick walls and tiled cupolas.’ 

Evelyn accepted the proffered glasses with somewhat doubtful 
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grace. She wasn’t quite certain whether it was quite proper to 
take them. She had been brought up at Clapham, in the strictest 
sect of their religion, a Grundyite. But the young man was so 
attentive, and had such a sweet, suave voice, that she hardly thought 
it could be so wrong afterall totalkto him. Asshe gazed through 
the glasses from point to point, he kept following the direction of 
her glance with his eyes, and describing to her one by one the 
different isletsand channels. ‘ That’s San Lazzaro over yonder,’ he 
said,‘ with the Armenian monastery : such an interesting place—has 
an Oriental library. The smaller islands in the foreground are Sant’ 
Elena and San Servolo ; and beyond them you can just see the high 
bank of the Lido. The church on the nearest island, with the basin 
in front,isSan Giorgio Maggiore. I always admire its red-brick cam- 
panile, so honest and workmanlike, with the bells showing through, 
and the marble top stuck just where it’s wanted for constructive 
effect to complete the picture. They call it Maggiore, you see, to 
distinguish it from the other one, San Giorgio degli Schiavoni, Saint 
George of the Slavonians, over yonder to eastward. He was always 
a great saint here in Venice, was St. George—Oriental, you know, 
very. That’s St. George of the Greeks with the slender campanile 
jutting out just in front of it. Plenty of Georges, big, little, or 
middle-sized, everywhere that Byzantine influence penetrates ; and 
Venice, of course, is essentially a bit of the Byzantine Empire, 
isolated by pure chance on this side of the Adriatic. There’s the 
Saint himself (you can make him out, I dare say), in gilded armour 
flamboyant in the sun on top of the dome of San Giorgio Mag- 
giore ; he’s always in armour—a most warlike man of God, repre- 
senting the Church militant, exactly as you know him on our own 
crowns, engaged with his short sword in demolishing the 
dragon. You've read about him in Gibbon, no doubt, I suppose. 
What! no? Well, you ought to,then. It’s all most interesting.’ 
This was just the sort of conversation Evelyn loved to hear. 
It flattered her vanity. Without being quite above her range of 
comprehension, it gave her a vague sense of moving for the mo- 
ment in literary society. She felt she was really learning some- 
thing. The stranger was well-informed, and obviously eager to 
impart his information to a ready listener. He teemed with facts 
about Sansovino and Bellini. Before he had finished he had told 
his pretty friend at full length what Gibbon had to say about the 
knightly saint, and what the orthodox critics-had to sey about 
Gibbon’s theory. He had explained to her Clermont-Ganneau’s 
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abstruse affiliation of the Cappadocian George on the Egyptian 
Horus. He had discoursed most pleasantly of the Slavonian mer- 
chants who gave their name in old time to one of the many St. 
Georges, and to the Riva degli Schiavoni. He had waxed eloquent 
on the medizval Venetian trade with the ports of the Black Sea 
and the Esterlings of the Baltic. He had taught her so much, in 
fact, that Evelyn’s poor head was in a perfect whirl with it. She 
carried away from all he said some vague flitting phantasmagoria 
of Doge Dandolo’s cap and Queen Catherine of Cyprus, of Roman- 
esque arches and Venetian Gothic, of the porphyry knights at the 
corner of the Piazzetta and the Runic inscriptions on the lions of 
the Arsenal. Yet the stranger was so pleasant and so soft-toned 
withal that, as she listened, she thought she must remember every 
word of it. He had put everything so gracefully and in such 
simple words that even the unlearned and untravelled like herself 
could easily understand him. 

Just at the last, when Evelyn was beginning to feel she really 
must go now, or mother would be so angry, the stranger, looking 
down upon the carved capitals of the columns in the Piazza below, 
quoted, half to himself, some melodious lines of English poetry. 
They were beautiful, Evelyn thought ; and, indeed, she was right ; 
many critics of fine taste, both before and since, have stamped 
them with their approval. ‘ How lovely!’ she said timidly, glancing 
back at his frank face as he passed the pale straw-coloured beard 
through his hand once more, and looked curiously hard at her. 
‘ Whose are they, I wonder?’ 

The handsome young man gave a faint little start of surprise 
and pleasure. ‘My own,’ he said simply. ‘I’m so glad you like 
them.’ 

Evelyn drew back, and cast down her hazel eyes, half-alarmed. 
She was unaccustomed as yet to the society of authors. ‘ Your 
own ?’ she repeated, taken by surprise. ‘Oh, how awfully nice! 
Then I suppose you're a poet ?’ 

‘I write verses,’ the young man answered with modest reserve 
—‘ verses and plays. They have been favourably received in London 
and elsewhere. Very favourably indeed. .... Well, yes, I sup- 
pose I may even go so far as to call myself a poet.’ 

He said it with such evident native bashfulness, yet with an 
undercurrent of manly and not unbecoming pride, that Evelyn, 
for her part, was simply charmed with him. Little as she was 
accustomed to trust her own judgment in matters of art, she felt 
sure in her own mind the verses the young man had just recited 
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to her were genuine poetry. And, emboldened by his modesty, 
she said so, frankly. 

The young man’s eye flashed unspoken gratitude. ‘Oh! I’m 
so glad you think them good,’ he answered, leaning across towards 
her and beaming. ‘ It’s encouraging to be praised. Praise is the 
best spur. It leads one on todo more. We none of us get too 
much of it.’ 

‘But you said your poems and plays had been so well received,’ 
Evelyn interposed, half doubtful. 

The young man drew himself up very proud and erect, and a 
shade passed momentarily over his handsome features. ‘Oh, yes, 
well received,’ he said, with a curious emphasis—‘ very well re- 
ceived—indeed. Most cordially applauded..... But that, after 
all—well, you know that’s not everything.’ 

He let his soft voice drop, with a studied air of mystery. Every 
syllable sounded as distinct as a bell. Evelyn was longing to 
know what his words could mean—especially as he looked at her 
with a pathetic glance that invited inquiry and the chance of ex- 
planation. But just at that moment her eye fell by accident on 
her mother below, gazing about among the dense crowd with 
fidgety apprehension. The daughter's conscience pricked her. ‘I 
must go,’ she said hurriedly, handing the young man back his 
luxurious opera-glasses. ‘My mother’s waiting for me below. 
I’ve left her too long. I’m so much obliged to you for the use of 
these, and for the very kind way you’ve pointed everything out 

to me.’ 

The stranger looked disappointed. His face fell suddenly. He 
had missed one chance. But he raised his hat none the less witha 
born courtier’s grace. ‘ Good afternoon,’ he said, bowing low; and 
his bow was instinct with old-fashioned courtesy. ‘I’m glad to 
have been of service to a lady in any way.’ He paused for a 
second ; then he added, with grave dignity, ‘Perhaps I may be 
fortunate enough to meet so appreciative a critic again to-morrow.’ 

‘Perhaps, Evelyn answered with an inclination of the head, 
hardly knowing if she did right to encourage him so far—though 
she feared it wasn’t likely. And, indeed, she descended the inclined 
plane with a passing pang of distinct regret at the thought that 

she would probably never again meet him while she lived—that 
charming poet! 
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Il. 


EvELyYn’s mind was full of the young man with the pointed beard 
for the whole of the evening, andallnightlong. To say the truth, 
her path had not hitherto been strewn with poets; and now she 
had found one she was inclined to make the most of him. She 
regretted so much she hadn’t asked him his name. She might 
have ordered his poems and plays from London. Or perhaps they 
were in the Tauchnitz; and, if so, of course, she could even have 
got them without delay in Venice. But now the chance was gone, 
the critical moment was lost ; and the uncertainty as to who the 
unknown singer might be would pursue her for a lifetime. 

He was somebody ; of that, at least, she was perfectly sure. 
Quite undoubtedly somebody. There was an impressiveness in his 
grave smile, a solemn dignity in his pointed beard, a modesty in 
his clear and well-modulated voice, that at once acclaimed him 
something above the mere common poetaster. Only a man of 
mark could have admitted with such frank grace, with such 
conscious worth, yet with such retiring simplicity, the gentle im- 
peachment of being a real live poet. And a reallive poet he was, 
so Evelyn said to herself a hundred times over between one and 
three in the morning. His figure had by that time assumed heroic 
proportions. Quite unconsciously to herself, indeed, Evelyn was 
falling in love with him. 

Next day, after her early coffee, she strolled out by herself (as 
her Baedeker bid) into the square of St. Mark’s. Her mother was 
tired, and didn’t want to walk till after luncheon. So, red guide- 
book in hand, Evelyn made her way dutifully, by devious paths, 
into the marvellous atrium of that queen of churches, and began 
spelling out with honest care, as best she might, the meaning 
of the mosaics in the outer vestibule. For, in her own blind 
way, like most others of her kind, she was eager after culture, 
and wished to learn all she could from this one Italian tour, 
the first and last, in all likelihood, that would ever be vouch- 
safed to her. But oh! how curt and lifeless good Herr Baedeker 
seemed, with his cut-and-dried facts, after the rich living voice 
of yesterday evening on the Campanile. In vain she tried to 
solve those quaint riddles in gilt glass. They evaded her elu- 
sively. She longed for the handsome stranger with the straw- 
coloured beard to read for her the enigma of those world-old 
cupolas ! 
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As she stood there, puzzling hard over Noah and his vine, 
her eyes rooted on the ceiling, a delicate voice at her side made 
her start with astonishment. ‘You should begin at the far 
right,’ it said in bell-like tones, ‘not to the left, as usual. The 
history’s told the opposite way from the way you read: it be- 
gins at the end there. The Creation’s in the first dome, the 
Deluge in the second, father Abraham in the third, and so on 
through the rest of the Old Testament legend.’ 

Evelyn’s face shone with unaffected delight. This was really 
providential. She greeted the stranger like an old friend re- 
covered, as he paused and raised his hat, half-surprised himself 
at his own temerity in so boldly accosting her. ‘Oh, how nice!’ 
she said, frankly holding out one gloved hand. ‘ Now you'll be 
able to tell me what it’s all of it driving at. That’s the making 
of Adam, I can see, overhead; but she -doesn’t look like Eve, 
the winged figure beside him.’ 

‘Oh no!’ the young man answered, gazing above with eager 
eyes at the stiff and beautiful old Byzantine figures. ‘ Why 
should Eve have wings? She was a woman just like you, only 
—not half so interesting. Besices, if you look close, you'll see 
Eve’s being taken, a little farther on, out of Adam’s right side, in 
a separate compartment. This is earlier in the scenes. That’s 
the Lord, you notice, who had made Adam with his hands out of 
plastic clay, exactly like a sculptor; and the little winged figure 
he holds to Adam’s mouth is the soul of man, as yet untabernacled. 
The Lord is just going to breathe into Adam’s nostrils the breath 
of life, and man will then become a living soul, as you read in the 
Scriptures. See how frankly and naively the old artificers con- 
ceived the gist of the passage. The Lord stuffs the soul down 
Adam’s throat in as literal a sense as one might stuff down a 
bolus.’ 

Evelyn saw he was right at once—though she herself would 
never have guessed it. But the knowledge delighted her. Quite 
willingly she committed herself into the stranger’s hands to be led 
about the building. He had nothing to do, he said, and would be 
charmed to show her round, and explain what he could to her. 
*I can verge,’ he said, laughing; ‘I know almost every stone in 
St. Mark’s by heart, and if you care to hear, I shall be proud of 
such a listener.’ 

Evelyn felt raised in her own esteem by the handsome 
stranger’s apparent partiality. Young men at home, at Clapham, 
with less than half his brains (not to speak of the pointed beard), 
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affected to think lightly of her feminine intellect. This clever 
young poet, the ablest and nicest man she had ever yet met, was 
all courtly deference and polite appreciation. Nothing pleases a 
woman so much as to find she can talk her best to the cleverest 
men. Their quickness to seize and to put into words what she 
leaves half-unexpressed makes her seem abler than she is, and so 
flatters her soul with the subtlest flattery. 

She followed him round the portico, drinking in at every pore 
the knowledge he flashed in upon her. He made her see every- 
thing. The strange old figures in Byzantine attitudes seemed to 
live at his word upon their golden backgrounds. The stories in 
dumb show on the pictured arches seemed to enact themselves 
afresh at his explanations. The animals that waddled, two and two, 
into the Ark ; the dove that flew, wooden, across the solid waters ; 
the builders who fell out over the Tower of Babel—she read 
them all now with the true eye of faith in their twelfth-cen- 
tury simplicity. Then her poet, nothing loth, led her passive 
round the church, inside and out—chapels, sacristy, and gallery. 
He paused by the spiral alabaster column that came from Solo- 
mon’s Temple at Jerusalem ; he showed her the golden pall that 
covers the very bones of the second Evangelist ; he pointed out the 
short, square pillars, deeply scored with inscriptions in mystic 
Greek characters ‘ conveyed, the wise call it,’ he said, with a queer 
smile, ‘from the demolished church of St. Saba at Ptolemais.’ 
Evelyn drank it all in with wondering delight ; *twas so charming 
to be treated on terms of such perfect intellectual equality by so 
learned a personage. 

‘How well you know Venice,’ she exclaimed at last, as she 
stood with her back to the Doge’s palace, gazing up at the ornate 
south front of St. Mark’s, with its encrusted portico. ‘You seem 
to me to have learnt every stone of it.’ 

‘Why, of course,’ the young man answered, looking almost 
half-surprised at so simple a remark. ‘I almost consider the 
Rialto my own ; the scene of one of my very best-known plays is 
laid in the city.’ 

‘ Not ‘The Gondoliers”?’ Evelyn put in, somewhat hastily, 
glancing with vague alarm at so distinguished a playwright. Mr. 
Gilbert must surely be much more than thirty. 

‘No, not “The Gondoliers,”’ the young man replied, with a 
half-contemptuous smile. ‘Though it’s had a longer run,’ he 
added after a pause, ‘on the London boards than any of those 
slight things of Gilbert and Sullivan’s.’ 
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He spoke with such confidence and such a studied air of high 
intellectual disdain that Evelyn was half-afraid her suggestion 
had offended him. Clearly, she thought to herself, he must be 
somebody very distinguished. And, indeed, in the course of the 
morning the young man quoted more than once a few verses of 
his own, from one of his Italian dramas, which she recognised as 
possessing the truest and highest ring of dramatic poetry. So 
eager was she to discover his identity, indeed, that she was quite 
relieved when at parting he asked her politely if he might learn 
her name. Evelyn gave it him, all trembling, with a droop of 
the long dark lashes. The young man in return pulled out a 
Russia-leather card-case, and presented her with a card. She 
gazed on it, hardly knowing what distinguished poet she ought 
most to expect. “Iwas with a faint little start of surprise and 
disappointment that she read the simple words, ‘Mr. William 
Sperling.’ 

She had never even heard of him! 

For a moment she regretted it was no better-known name. 
Next instant her heart, loyal to him already, had made answer 
to her doubts: ‘What matters his name? What matters his 
fame? Those are both extraneous. He is what he is. If not 
famous as yet, he must be one day. Or if never at all, still none 
the less great because not famous.’ 

Swiftly as all this passed though her mind, however, her poet 
yet noted it with the instinctive quickness of the poetic tempera- 
ment. ‘ You never heard my name before ?’ he said, looking down 
at her hurriedly with a strange air of anxiety. 

Evelyn rose to the occasion. ‘No, I never heard it before,’ 
she answered, with a frank smile; ‘and I was so perfectly sure 
you were someone very great, both from your verses and your 
talk, that I fully expected to recognise it at once as very familiar. 
All the more so as I’m sure I’ve heard or read somewhere some 
of the lovely verses you repeated to me this morning.’ 

The young man was standing, hat in hand, in the Piazzetta to 
bid her adieu. He ran his fingers for a moment through his light 
chestnut hair, and flung it picturesquely off his high white fore- 
head. ‘I expected as much,’ he said, with an abstracted air, fixing 
his clear blue eyes on her. ‘I’m seldom recognised—indeed, I 
may almost with truth say, never.’ Then he added, after a short 
pause, ‘ But that’s not the name under which I publish my poems 
and plays. I adopt a pseudonym.’ 

‘What is it?’ Evelyn cried, now burning with curiosity. 
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She could remember no playwright of the present day—especially 
one so young—who seemed to her mind to fulfil for a moment all 
the requirements of the situation. But then she knew so little 
of the world of literature. 

The young man, however, only smiled once more that enig- 
matic smile of his, and handed her with grave and deferential 
care into the gondola he had called for her. ‘Ah! no,’ he said, 
smiling, and shaking his head with gravesolemnity. ‘That would 
be to tell you too much, and too soon, I think. Some other day, 
perhaps ’—he waved his hand gracefully. 

‘Whither, signor?’ the gondolier asked, looking up at him 
and bowing. 

‘Whither, signora ?’ the poet echoed, with a laugh. 

‘To the Hotel Britannia,’ Evelyn answered, with half a blush, 
feeling vaguely ashamed of so prosaic an address in that romantic 
Venice. 

‘And I, the young man answered, as if to complete the intro- 
duction, ‘ have apartments of my own, very nice little rooms, on 
the Fondamenta delle Zattere.’ 

He raised his hat once more with a regretful air. He was so 
handsome! As the gondola glided away by the Royal Gardens 
Evelyn saw him still standing there, bareheaded and abstracted. 
She was really in love with him now—uo use in denying the fact ; 
and it occurred to her in a flash that he too—well, perhaps he 
too was in love with her. She was pretty and intelligent; and 
then, of course, a poet’s fancy ! 


IIT. 


At the Britannia that evening Evelyn was sitting at table 
Vhote, a little disconsolate at the thought that she might never 
again, perhaps, behold her unknown singer. Her mother - sat 
next her, with a little black shawl round her ample shoulders ; 
and Evelyn had turned towards her, to combat for the twentieth 
time since they crossed the Channel the maternal suspicions 
against the soup of the Continent. While she was engaged on 
that hopeless task somebody glided in, unperceived, along the 
parquetry floor, and took the vacant seat next her. When she 
turned to her place again, she gave a start of surprise, while a 
conscious flush rose hot to her very forehead. ‘What! you, Mr. 
Sperling!’ she cried, scarcely able to contain herself. ‘I thought 
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you said you had permanent rooms of your own on the Fondamenta 
delle Zattere.’ 

‘So I have,’ the poet answered, with apologetic shyness, fixing 
his eyes on his napkin—‘ very nice little rooms, which I’ve fur- 
nished and decorated. But I fancied—well, you see, Miss Moore, 
it’s lonely to be always by myself in lodgings, so I decided just 
for once to come to the hotel and seek a little society.’ 

‘Then you're dining here to-night?’ Evelyn asked, secretly 
flattered. 

The poet looked embarrassed. ‘I’ve taken rooms here for the 
present,’ he answered, playing idly with his bread. ‘I—eh—I 
mean to keep them on as long—as long as I find it comfortable.’ 

He glanced meaningly at Evelyn as he spoke. She under- 
stood him perfectly. Her heart gave one wild bound. This was 
too good to be true. Her poet meant to stop there as long as 
she did. 

All through dinner that night Evelyn lived and moved in the 
seventh heavens. How cold and formal it seemed, that conven- 
tional introduction. ‘Mother dear, this is Mr. Sperling, who I 
told you was so kind to me at St. Mark’s this morning.’ Her 
mother, turning round, took him in from head to foot with a 
stony matronly British stare. But what was that to Evelyn? 
Her singer had come there on purpose that he might sit by her 
side ; and he talked to her all through dinner. Ah! Heaven, how 
he talked! She knew now what it meant, that Biblical phrase 
about speaking with the tongues of men and angels. 

For his voice was low and sweet, and his words were exquisite. 

After dinner they went into the salon. Mrs. Moore took up 
Galignani, and ensconced herself comfortably in an easy-chair. 
Galignani, indeed, in place of the poet’s bright talk! Yet Evelyn 
was glad of it. She wanted him all to herself, in the corner of 
the garden that opens out upon the Grand Canal and the moonlit 
water. She wanted him, and she got him. He sat and talked 
to her in his melodious voice. Through the trellised window they 
could just catch glimpses now and again of wandering gondolas 
upon the silvery channel, gondolas that glided by with coloured 
lanterns at their prows, and women in light wraps stretched voluptu- 
ously at full length beneath the lazy felze. Santa Maria loomed 
large against the twilight sky; vague sounds of singing voices 

floated in upon them, as they sat, from a barca just opposite. 

‘ How long will you stop here?’ Evelyn asked at a pause in 
the conversation, She trembled for the answer, 
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‘ How long will you?’ the poet answered, growing hold, and 
gazing across at her inquiringly. 

Evelyn’s heart beat high. Her full bosom heaved and fell. 

‘I don’t quite know,’ she answered, dropping her voice. ‘ We 
intended a week. But perhaps—if we like the place, I might 
persuade my mother to stop a little longer.’ 

‘Then J stop as long as you stop,’ the poet said boldly. 
‘Do, please, be persuasive.’ He was feeling his wings now. This 
one woman understood him. 

The barca drew nearer, with Chinese lanterns all aglow; it 
paused, pensive, just in front; women’s voices floated soft across 
the waters of the canal, singing gay Venetian serenades, with just 
an occasional undertone of Italian melancholy. Evelyn and the 
poet broke off their talk and listened. What more seductive than 
music, heard at night, by two together? At last, as the voices 
finished, the poet burst in once more. ‘You sing yourself,’ he 
said confidently. ‘I’m sure of it. I can see it untold. There's 
a fulness in your throat that always betrays the born songstress.’ 

‘Yes, I sing—a little,’ Evelyn answered, well pleased that he 
should have noticed her peculiarities so close; and without fur- 
ther demand, not waiting for the airs and graces of Clapham 
society, she rose from her chair at once and sat herself down at 
the hotel piano. Oh, how glad she was she had spent so many 
weary years in cultivating what voice kind Nature had bestowed 
upon her! For she sang really well, and to-night, under pressure 
of so unwonted a stimulus, her throat seemed to flow and trill as 
she herself had never before known it. Love is a mighty master 
of music to mortals. 

As for the poet, he leant over her, drinking it in, delighted. 
When she finished, his eyes met hers and murmured a mute 
‘Thank you.’ For a moment he said nothing; then he bent 
down and uttered in a very low voice three lines of poetry : 


‘If music be the food of love, play on ; 
Give me excess of it, that, surfeiting, 
The appetite may sicken, and so die.’ 


Evelyn glanced up at him with one hand just quivering over 
the notes on the keyboard. 

‘Your own ?’ she asked in a tremulous voice. 

The poet nodded assent, 


‘From one of my best plays,’ he said. ‘You've never 
seen it?’ 
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‘I don’t think so,’ Evelyn answered, arching her eyebrows in 
doubt. ‘But tell me the name of it.’ 

The poet shook his head. 

‘No, not yet,’ he said slowly, with a very resigned air. ‘It 
wouldn’t do just now. You might be just like the others.’ And 
he relapsed for a moment into meditative silence. 


IV, 


THE next five days were for Evelyn a time of unalloyed happi- 
ness. She spent the greater part of them in exploring Venice, 
side by side with her poet. He lent them his own gondola for 
the purpose, with two romantic yellow-girdled attendants. Her 
mother went with them—in the back seat for the most part, to be 
sure ; but what did that matter? Mrs. Moore disliked getting 
in and out at the steps so much that she was content on the whole 
to take her Venice passively leaning back on the padded black 
cushions in the luxurious sunlight. The Grand Canal, the palaces, 
the life, the bustle, the movement, were quite enough for her, 
she said. At her time of life she didn’t want to go climbing up 
steps and campaniles. So she lounged outside on the leather- 
covered seats, while Evelyn and Mr. Sperling explored the 
churches, the palazzi, the galleries. And, to do them justice, 
they took their time about it. Evelyn was in no hurry to tear 
herself away from the Frari or the Redentore, with such a guide 
as her poet to explain it all at full length to her. 

‘You love Italy,’ she said once to him as he stepped, half- 
reluctantly, with eyes still loitering, away from the carved capitals 
of the Doge’s palace. 

‘Yes, I love it, her new friend said earnestly, with that 
strange, grave air she so often noticed. ‘The scene of half my 
plays is laid somewhere or other in Italy :. Venice, Padua, Verona, 
Rome, Syracuse, Naples. ; I prefer my Italian plays to all others I 
have written. Theyre more real, more vivid. The passion of 
the South seems to inspire me as I write them.’ He paused one 
second, then he added, musingly, ‘ Yes, yes, I love Italy—almost 
as much as I love you, Evelyn.’ 

Evelyn’s heart gave a fierce bound. “Iwas the very first time 
he had called her by her Christian name—the very first time he 
had openly avowed his growing love for her. 

‘Then you love me?’ she cried, trembling and tingling at his 
words. ‘ You really love me?’ 
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The poet leaned over towards her as earnestly as he dared on 
the open Riva. 

‘Why, of course I love you, Evelyn,’ he said, gazing tenderly 
down at her. ‘You must have known it long since; you must 
surely have felt it.’ 

‘I think I guessed it,’ Evelyn answered very low. Then her 
wonder and joy found vent in words. ‘But oh! Mr. Sperling,’ 
she cried, turning round towards him suddenly, ‘ what on earth 
can you have seen in me to make you love me?’ 

She said it quite seriously, earnestly, doubtfully. She felt 
him in many ways so far above her level. The verses he had 
recited to her were so beautiful and so true. She was sure in her 
own soul he was a very great poet. 

But her lover, flushing rosy red in that handsome face of his, 
made answer at once, with a charming smile: 

‘What have I found in you to make me love you? Why, 
Evelyn, sympathy.’ 

They were alone on the Piazza steps. He beckoned his 
gondoliers. 

‘To the Giudecca!’ he cried. ‘We can talk better here 
under the covering, Evelyn.’ 

Then he spoke with burning energy : 

‘I wanted to tell you so,’ he went on in a quivering voice as 
they sank behind the cabin. ‘I wanted to tell you why it is. 
You're so different in every way from all the others. Other 
women, when I talk to them, may like me very well; they may 
be polite to my verses; they may admire them and praise them, 
and say kind things of them, but they laugh at me myself; I can 
see at a glance they don’t believe in me. Now, yow believe in 
me. I could tell from the very first moment you really believed 
in me. That made me love you; for love, you know, is in 
essence sympathy.’ He leaned across to her, under cover of the 
great black felze. ‘Love has always something egotistic in it,’ 
he went on, fixing her with his blue eyes. ‘I admit that freely. 
I’ve never pretended for one moment to ignore it. That you 
appreciate me, that I appreciate you, is to each of us half the 
reason for loving one another. But you must often have enjoyed 
that luxury, Evelyn—’tis a pretty woman’s right. To me, on the 
contrary, it’s a new sensation. Never, till I met you, my own dear 
child, have I found one woman on earth to believe in me!’ 

He took her hand as he spoke. He smoothed it tenderly. 
Evelyn’s heart leapt up at the pressure, and throbhed high in her 
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breast. She didn’t attempt to prevent him. She returned his 
caress. She leant over to him eagerly. 

‘But oh! Mr. Sperling,’ she cried, in a choking voice, ‘I can’t 
understand that. You're so great, so sweet, so true and deep a 
poet !’ 

‘Yes, they all allow that,’ he answered, with a sad, low cad- 
ence—‘as to the verses themselves, they all allow it. But as to 
me—ah! no, that’s quite another thing. You're the very first 
woman that has ever believed in me.’ 

He broke off suddenly, and began to repeat at once, in soft 
musical tones, a sonnet of his own making. ‘I wrote it last 
night,’ he said, still smoothing her hand with his own; ‘I think you 
can guess whose face it was that inspired it.’ 

Evelyn listened, too proud and delighted for words. It was 
like a dream to her to think she should have given the impulse 
to such noble poetry. One line in particular burnt itself at once 
into her heart and brain: ‘ Swift as a shadow, short as any 
dream.’ 

She felt instinctively that was a master’s handicraft. And 
she told him so in broken words, so pleased and happy was she. 

Her poet drew back, and gazed at her tenderly. ‘ You remind 
me of four lines I once wrote in a book,’ he said, with the simple 
self-confidence of a great soul : 


‘ Things base and vile, holding no quantity, 
Love can transpose to form and dignity ; 
Love looks not with the eyes, but with the mind ; 
And therefore is winged Cupid painted blind. 


‘That’s the case with you, I’m afraid, dear Evelyn. You love 
me, and therefore you think all Ido and all I write perfection.’ 
He toyed for a moment with the rings on her finger, unreproved. 
‘And yet,’ he went on slowly, ‘that’s far better than the rest. 
Tis" nobler to see me through those deceptive eyes of purblind 
Cupid than to laugh at me, as the others do, and misread me 
altogether.’ 

‘I can’t think how anybody could ever possibly Jaugh at you,’ 
Evelyn said, looking up into the calm grave face, whose lips 
almost touched her. ‘You seem to me too high, too noble to 
laugh at.’ 

‘But I haven’t told you all yet,’ her poet answered, with a 
tremulous cadence. ‘I must know you love me first before I tell 
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you my secret. Say you will be mine, Evelyn; say you will be 
mine in spite of everything. Don’t think me too hasty. 


‘ Nay, trust me, lady ; I will prove more true 
Than those that have more cunning to be strange.’ 


Evelyn let her eyes drop. ‘I will be yours,’ she murmured, 
with a thrill of ecstasy. Their lips met in the gondola. Fora 
moment those two were supremely happy. 


¥. 
THaT evening, as Evelyn played on the piano in the salon, the 
poet leant over her and listened, enraptured. ‘I’ve made up 


some lines as you sat there,’ he whispered in her ear; ‘I mean 
to put them into the new Italian play I’m writing : 


‘What you do 
Still betters what is done. When you speak, sweet, 
I’d have you do it ever; when you sing, 
I’d have you buy and sell so; so give alms; 
Pray so; and, for the ordering your affairs, 
To sing them too,’ 


Evelyn’s face glowed with unaffected transport. 
derful that she, a simple solicitor’s daughter from Clapham, 
should fire a true poet’s soul with such beautiful verses! She 
thought so in her own heart, and she said so to him frankly. 

Her lover smiled a quiet, self-restrained smile. 

‘ And I, too,’ he said, ‘ sometimes think to myself, seeing how 
rare and precious a thing it is to be a poet, why should I, of all 


How won- 


men, just chance to be born one? But, Evelyn, you’re more a 
thousand times than that: you are already all that poets feign. 
You are more than a poet, seeing that you must needs draw 
poetry from whoever sees you.’ 

Evelyn went to bed that night very, very happy. Though her 
poet would not tell her by what name he was known to the outer 
world, she had no doubts on that score. You had only to talk 
with him to feel his greatness. 

Next day Mrs. Moore stopped at home with a bad cold. 
Without being unfilial, Evelyn thought it most opportune. She 
had all that long day to herself—and Willie. He made her call 
him Willie now, and it seemed quite natural. When she said so, 
he smiled. 


‘ Why, of course,’ he exclaimed, ‘love is natural to humanity, 
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You may bury your Miranda in an enchanted isle, yet, trust me, 
when her Ferdinand once drifts ashore she will take to him as 
naturally as Eve took to Adam!’ 

Evelyn felt he was right. This new love that had sprung up 
so suddenly within her was yet so deep-rooted, so native, so 
instinctive, that she somehow felt as if she had always belonged 
to him. 

In the course of that day the poet took her on foot to many 
unvisited, strange nooks of Venice. He dived down short courts 
and under darkling doorways. Evelyn liked that even better 
than gliding in a gondola along the Grand Canal, or by the narrow 
waterways that intersect the city. Her lover led her through a 
labyrinth of intricate lanes or sunless calli, paved with slabs of 
worn stone, and shut in on either hand by high walls of houses, 
Quaint little bridges, single-arched, iron-railed, carried them 
every here and there across some tiny rio, where brown-faced 
women with big gold earrings sat washing soiled clothes in still 
dirtier water. Dusky bargemen floated by with cigarettes in 
mouth, and chaffed the girls good-humouredly in their soft 
Venetian dialect. Now and again the poet emerged for a moment 
on the paved little campo of some sequestered church, whose 
florid facade and tall brick campanile gave picturesque dignity to 
their squalid surroundings. Red petticoats hung drying from 
mysterious balconies. Children played barefooted in the sun- 
smitten squares; girls drew water from carved spouts at the 
marble fountains into hammered copper pails; men lounged, and 
talked, and gesticulated fiercely, and discussed the flaring electoral 
posters displayed in red and green on the bare walls of the dead 
monasteries. It was quite another Venice from the Venice of the 
tourists who lolled back at their ease in the cushioned gondolas, yet 
none the less replete with light and life and colour for all that. The 
clear notes of church bells floated vaguely overhead ; beneath, came 
the low plash of unseen oars in the waterway. Musical cries of 
‘Stali!’ ‘Premé!’ rang round darkling corners from invisible 
boatmen. All else was silent, save for the hurry of frequent feet 
upon the narrow pavement. A stillness as of death seemed to 
pervade the city. 

The poet led her on through strange ways and back alleys 
where, alone, she would hardly have dared to penetrate. He 
plunged down lonely lanes, through the heart of the native town, 
past Santa Maria Formosa and the Ponte del Paradiso, by whose 
quay flat boats laden with firewood were discharging their cargo 
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into arcaded magazines. On and on they went, through queef 
alleys which smelt of dried fish, and sour wine, and garlic. From 
church portals, as they passed, came close fumes of incense. 
Here and there the poet paused for a moment in his headlong 
course to point out some Gothic arch, some Romanesyue pillar, 
some Renaissance doorway. By endless small bridges‘and strange 
zigzag détours, past courtyards and campi, across stagnant canals, 
he led her, unresisting, towards the quarter of the Ghetto. At 
last they reached a fantastic little red-washed square, far from 
the centre of life, where one broader channel debouched full front 
in a sort of small harbour upon the open lagune. 

So queer a little square Evelyn never had seen during her 
whole long life of eight days in Venice. “Iwasa deserted campo. 
The buildings around it were plastered with orange and pink 
distemper; many of them had balconies of old white marble 
balustrades in the last crumbling stage of decay and dilapidation. 
Medallions stood encrusted in the palazzo walls; oval windows 
with dusty gratings opened out on the canal; the stucco, peeling 
off, revealed underneath a mouldering substratum of water-worn 
brickwork. All was picturesque and antique and untidy. The 
very flags were untrodden, save for two or three yellow-haired 
Venetian children, and a woman in a flaming vermilion shawl, by 
the porch of the great house, who was performing her toilet 
most innocently al fresco, At the far end, by the lagoon, a funny 
red church rose high in the air, with a Byzantine dome and a 
great square belfry. The poet turned to Evelyn with an under- 
current of proprietary pride in his voice. ‘This is untouched 
Venice, he said, with a wave of his hand towards the tumble- 
down Romanesque doorway—‘ Venice as it was before the tourists 
and the steamboats spoiled it.’ 

‘It’s very picturesque,’ Evelyn said, half shrinking. ’Twas 
the most she could honestly say, for to her English eye the whole 
place sadly needed repairs and whitewash. 

The poet gazed up at the squat square tower with paternal 
affection, ‘I consider this campanile as good as my own,’ he said, 
smniling. ‘I give the man who takes care of it ten francs a week 
to let me go up there whenever I choose, and write verses on the 
summit. I’ve written the best part of my new Italian play there. 
Its scenes are laid in Venice--and you know its heroine. I can’t 
compose it in a dingy, stingy, close-walled room; I need the 
open air, the expanse, the broad horizon. You must come up to 
the top and see the view from my study, as I call it. Nobody 
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knows it but me, and yet it’s the finest picture to be found in 
Venice.’ 

Evelyn drew back, half-alarmed, as he opened the rusty door. 
‘The stairs look so shaky,’ she said, shrinking ; ‘do you think 
they'll bear me ?’ 

Her lover laughed lightly. ‘Bear you?’ he cried, much 
amused ; ‘ what, a featherweight like you? Why, you're light as 
gossamer, “I'would bear a round hundred of such Ariels easily. 
The steps are solid stone; there isn’t astabler or firmer-set square 
old tower to-day in Venice.’ 

At the sound of his musical voice the old custodian in the 
sacristy sallied forth to greet him with Italian suavity. ‘Good 
morning, signor,’ he cried, rubbiug his withered hands; ‘and 
good morning, signora. The view to-day is magnificent, superb, 
delicious, inexpressible. You take the signora to the top to see 
it? You are lucky in such a day; not for a week have I seen 
the snow-mountains so beautiful.’ 

The poet nodded and smiled, and dropped a piece of twenty 
francs in good yellow gold into the wrinkled and expectant hand 
stretched forth to him. Evelyn was far too truly and purely in 
love to harbour for a moment one mercenary thought of him. 
Yet she noted, half-unconsciously, as she had noted before, that 
her Willie was both rich and lavishly generous. He gave to all 
who asked with reckless profusion ; and his rooms, where she had 
gone with her mother to tea, were furnished with taste and with 
reputed Donatellos. 

The poet gave her his hand up the dark and tortuous stair- 
case. When she reached the top step she felt at once he had 
not exaggerated the beauty of the prospect. The tower looked 
down sheer into the green water below; beneath, lay the little 
church with the Byzantine dome, the quaint pink square, the 
crowded houses of the Ghetto. On one side stood the city, 
steepled and turreted from end to end; on the other side, the 
lagoon, the broad plain, the distant white mountains. The poet 
pointed with one delicate white hand towards a range of purple 
heights in the middle distance. ‘Do you know what those are ?’ 
he asked eagerly. ‘They’re the Euganean hills, the. divinely 
touched Euganeans. You remember them in Shelley : 


‘’Mid the mountains Euganean 
I stood listening to the pean 
With which the legioned rooks did hail 
The sun’s uprise majestical. 
VOL, XXY. NO, CXLIX. 
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And at their foot, you know, lies Padua, which you’ve read about, 
of course, in The Merchant of Venice.’ 

‘Oh yes, I remember,’ Evelyn put in with spirit, overjoyed 
to bear her part in this literary conversation. ‘It was Portia 
who lived there.’ 

The poet drew her to a seat; then, for the first time, she 
noticed that the platform of the tower was fitted up in rude state 
as an outdoor study. It had springy metal chairs, and a long 
garden-seat, and a painted iron table, with pens and inkbottle. 
A tiled canopy overhead just protected them from the weather. 
The poet threw himself on the bench and drew Evelyn down 
beside him. ‘ Now that was just the very thing I wanted to 
speak to you about,’ he said earnestly. ‘I brought you here on 
purpose. His face of a sudden grew most grave and anxious. 
‘Before we go any further, Evelyn, he went on, ‘I want us to 
understand one another clearly about this matter. I want now, 
in short—to tell you my secret.’ 

Evelyntrembled violently. She couldn’t conceal from herself the 
fact that she longed to learn it. And yet she dreaded it. ‘ Whatever 
it may be, dear,’ she faltered, leaning across to him tenderly, and 
seizing his hand in hers with a woman’s impulse, ‘I shall love 
you all the same; I shall always be true to you.’ 

He looked at her doubtfully. ‘I wish I could think so,’ he 
said, with a deep-drawn sigh; ‘I only wish I could think so! 
But where none of the rest will believe me, how can I hope that 
you will? They all fall away—as soon as ever they learn it.’ 

Evelyn gazed into those clear blue eyes, in which no guile 
lurked unseen, and felt sure, whatever it might be, she could 
really trust him. ‘Oh no!” she cried, pressing his hand in 
return. ‘ Not with me, dear Willie. I love you; I trust you; I 
shall always believe in you.’ 

He paused for a moment, as though he hardly knew how he 
should begin to break it to her. Then he went on with quiet 
dignity. ‘In the first place,’ he said, bracing himself up, as it 
were, against a possible disappointment, ‘I want to ask you 
seriously one thing. Have you ever heard, or read, or seen in a 
book any of my lines before? Did they sound at all familiar to 
you ?’ 

‘Well, I’ve fancied at times,’ Evelyn answered, with truth, 
‘I must certainly have read or heard them somewhere.’ 

‘Yes, yes; but did they recall any name to you distinctly ?’ 

‘No, nothing distinctly. I’ve only a sort of vague impression 
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in the background of my mind that I must have known them 
before—sometime, somewhere.’ 

The poet’s face fell. He must try another tack. So far, 
it was clear, she hadn’t yet discovered, or even doubted, his 
identity. 

‘Well, I must begin all over again,’ he continued, passing his 
hand across his brow with a weary gesture. ‘Those sonnets that 
I read to you at the Britannia one night—you had never before 
seen them ?’ 

‘No, never,’ Evelyn answered, too honest to say yes, yet 
sorry to disappoint him, ‘ We live so very little in the world of 
letters, you see. But I’m sure, at any rate, they were exquisite 
poetry.’ 

‘Oh yes, everybody says that,’ he answered, with such evident 
chagrin that it quite took away from the seeming conceit of so 
open an avowal. ‘I don’t mind about that; it’s the question of 
the authorship alone that troubles me.’ 

‘Why, what about the authorship?’ Evelyn asked, astonished. 
Who that heard him could doubt ’twas he indeed that wrote 
them ? 

Her lover drew himself up with a very embarrassed air, and 
leaned one arm carelessly on the mouldering red parapet. ‘ Well, 
I’m rich,’ he said slowly; ‘I have lots of money. My father was 
a wealthy manufacturer in Birmingham. He left me everything. 
When a man’s rich, he has always relations by the score who'll 
move heaven and earth to get his estate away from him. And 
when a man passes under an assumed name or publishes under a 
pseudonym it’s always difficult for him to reclaim his own work 
when he will, especially if he’s let many years elapse before he 
makes the reclamation. Those two things, you see, have been 
sadly against me.’ 

‘But under what name did you publish?’ Evelyn asked, all 
eagerness. 

The poet leaned forward with his clasped hands clenched and 
his earnest eyes fixed hard on her. ‘Evelyn, my darling!’ he 
cried excitedly, with trembling lips—‘my own heart’s darling, 
my queen, my empress, forgive me if in one thing I have 
wittingly deceived you. The name under which I publish is my 
own real name. It’s the one I gave you which alone is an 
assumed one.’ 

Evelyn drew back in alarm. ‘Then why did you give me it?’ 
she exclaimed, taken aback at his excitement. 
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‘I had every excuse,’ her lover answered penitently. ‘ It’s 
the name I go by—have always gone by in the world. I can’t 
do otherwise. If I assumed my own, don’t you see, my relations 
would be down upon me and would seize my fortune.’ 

‘But your plays, Evelyn cried; ‘they’re acted and pub- 
lished in your own right name, I suppose? At least, so you told 
me.’ 

‘Oh yes, and that’s just why nobody will believe I wrote 
them.’ 

‘ And your real name is———’ She trembled like an aspen-leaf. 

*Can’t you guess ?’ 

‘No, I can’t.’ 

‘What! a writer of famous plays, the scenes of many of them 
laid in Italy ?’ 

Evelyn shook her head, still in a maze, This mystification 
puzzled her. 

The poet turned round to her with a great glow on his face. 
He was transformed—transfigured. The tall white brow, the 
straw-coloured beard, the clear blue eyes, the expressive mouth, 
all were lighted up now with the intensest emotion. ‘ My name,’ 
he said solemnly, ‘is—William Shakespeare !’ 

‘And your plays?’ Evelyn gasped, hardly daring to ask it. 

‘The Merchant of Venice, Othello, Romeo and Jwliet, The 
Tempest, All those are Italian. On Northern themes, King Lear, 
Macbeth, Hamlet, Cymbeline.’ 


VI. 


THERE was a long, deep pause for several seconds, And during 
that pause each lived over and unlived again their whole previous 
acquaintance. 

Evelyn grasped at one glance the whole horror of the situation. 
Her poet, her lover, her king, was a monomaniac! Cultivated, 
learned, able, intelligent, literary—but still a monomaniac! The 
lines he had written to her, the passages he had quoted to her, 
were not one of them his own, but every word of them Shake- 
speare’s. And yet he was a poet still, a born poet in fibre; a man 
of culture, a man of fancy, a thinker, a phrase-maker. He was 
the cleverest talker, the widest reader, the best-informed scholar 
she had ever yet come across. His conversation itself was 
brilliant and wise and eloquent ; no wonder she had thought him 
capable of writing, as he had said he did, those Shakespearean 
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gems he was constantly showering upon her. She had loved him 
before, and she loved him still; yet the bitterest element in all 
this terrible disillusion was the painful thought that her own 
ignorance alone had made him fall in love with her. A better- 
read woman would have detected at once the truth, that the lines 
he recited were simply Shakespeare’s, and would have laughed at 
him, as he said, for his mad claim to their authorship. He had 
fallen in love with her because she failed to detect their source, 
because she thought they were his, because, as he put it himself, 
she gave him her sympathy. 

And yet, at the same time, Evelyn couldn’t help feeling in her 
heart of hearts the whole pitiful pathos of it. He longed to be 
loved ; but he must only be loved as William Shakespeare. And 
as such, in effect, for eight days she had loved him. The face, the 
voice, the straw-coloured beard, each counting for something ; but 
‘twas the poet himself, the singer of sweet songs, that most of all 
had attracted her. And now she knew the poet was dead for 
three centuries, and the verses she fancied he had written to her- 
self were common property in every house in England! 

As for her lover, he watched her face all this time with 
intensest interest. As each thought passed across it, he read it 
like a woman. He was tremulous for the result of that appalling 
disclosure—the disclosure that had already cost him so many 
valued friendships. At last he spoke, but ‘twas in a saddened 
voice. ‘Well, you don’t believe me,’ he said slowly, as if with a 
knife in his throat. ‘You think it isn’t so. You're just like 
the other ones.’ 

Evelyn leaned forward on the table with hands clasped and 
bloodless. Even then she was true to him. The disillusion had 
stunned her, but had not shaken her trust. She knew he was a 
madman ; she knew she was alone with him on that lonely tower; 
but she wasn’t afraid of him. Mad or sane, she felt at once he 
was a gentleman—too gentle a creature to do willing harm to her 
or to anyone. 

‘ Willie,’ she cried, looking across at him with real pathos in 
her eyes, ‘I believe in you still; I love you dearly!’ 

But her poet drew back as she approached, and held his left 
hand in front of him, palm outward, as if to forbid her touching 
him till she had answered his next question. ‘That’s not 
enough, he said hoarsely. ‘You must tell me more than 
that. Do you or don’t you believe I wrate Macbeth, Othello, 
Hamlet ?’ 
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Evelyn’s lips trembled hard. "Twas a terrible position. But 
still, even so, che would be true to herself, and true to her poet. 
‘I can’t believe it,’ she answered, with an ashen face. ‘ Dear 
Willie, I believe you’re everything on earth that’s great ‘and 
good and beautiful. You could have written them if you liked. 
You could write what you would. But you didn’t write them.’ 

The unhappy man turned away from her with a wild gesture 
of despair. ‘They’re all the same!’ he cried bitterly. ‘They’re 
all the same at a pinch! They'll give me everything else, except 
the one thing I want from them—sympathy !’ 

Evelyn seized his hand once more. ‘Oh! sympathy you shall 
have, dear,’ she cried. ‘As much as ever man’s soul can want 
of sympathy. I know how this has happened.’ She paused a 
moment, for she realised to the full how this hungry human 
heart, cut off by its monomania from al] intercourse with its kind 
on what touched it nearest, yearned and longed for companion- 
ship. ‘I see how it’s come about. You are a poet yourself, with 
a poet’s nature; and you’ve read and drunk in your Shakespeare 
so long, you’ve understood it so well, you’ve felt it out so com- 
pletely, that you’ve come at last to believe you wrote it all—as, 
indeed, you might have done.’ 

The young man rose and gazed at her fixedly. ‘ You have 
said the word,’ he answered, with a solemn gesture. ‘They all 
say it sooner or later— either mocking me or pitying me. But I 
will not be mocked, and I will not be pitied. I am far above 
either. Iam myself a great poet, the greatest dramatist in the 
world. I want a woman to love me, to sympathise with me, to 
believe in me. Unless she will marry me as William Shakespeare 
before the eyes of the whole world, and so proclaim her faith in 
me, and give me my due, I can never, never marry her! I 
thought I had found in you the one woman who could do it. 
I see I was mistaken. This disappointment crushes me.’ 

He spoke with such earnestness, such dignity, such real feel- 
ing, that Evelyn couldn’t choose but love and respect him. There 
was so much to love and to admire in him, after all, in spite of 
his monomania. For a second she paused, counting the cost 
with herself. It was a terrible thing wittingly to marry a mad- 
man. Yet she loved him, she pitied him, she admired him so 
much, that even in the first full flush of that terrible disillusion 
she was prepared for the sacrifice. She felt the whole hopeless- 
ness of it; yet she was prepared to face it. With a womanly 
impulse she stretched out her arms tohim, Willie! Willie!’ she 
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cried, melting, ‘take me! take me! I am yours. Under what 
name you will, I am ready now to marry you!’ 

Her poet stood forward again half a pace at her words. ‘ No, 
no, he said, waving one hand with a deprecatory snap, ‘that 
won't do. That’s not enough. That’s not at all what I want. 
I want you to marry me under my own true name as William 
Shakespeare, and to tell me from your heart you know I am he— 
the author of Macbeth, of the Tempest, of Hamlet!’ 

There was no way out of it. Evelyn drew back in alarm, and 
burst suddenly into a hopeless storm of sobs and tears. ‘I can't,’ 
she cried inarticulately. ‘I know it isn’t true. But I'll marry 
you for yourself, for the man I know you are, and try to win you 
back from this dreadful delusion.’ 

The poet caught at the word, and strange fire flashed in his 
eyes. ‘ Delusion!’ he exclaimed, with mingled scorn and despair. 
‘You call it a delusion! And you, the one woman I believed in 
on earth, the one woman I thought capable of understanding me 
and sympathising with me.’ He leapt to the mouldering parapet 
of the little red tower. ‘This is the end of all, he cried aloud, 
waving one hand above his head in frantic emotion. ‘ Farewell to 
life; farewell to Rome, to Venice! Farewell, a long farewell, to 
all my greatness! The jaws of darkness do devour me up. I will 
take arms against a sea of troubles, and, by opposing, end 
them.’ He waved his hand wildly once more. Then he kissed it, 
to Evelyn. ‘Now for my best tragedy!’ he said with bitter 
emphasis, ‘ by William Shakespeare!’ 

Evelyn hid her face in her palms, and dared not look at him 
as he stood there. The custodian of the church, alarmed at the 
loud noise, had rushed out from his siesta. He saw the Signore 
Inglese standing aloft on the parapet of the old red tower, very 
tall and erect, kissing his hand to somebody. But before the old 
man had time to raise his arms and cry aloud in deprecation, 
‘Take care! take care! this wall is so treacherous, the Signore 
Inglese had plunged—and all was silence. A splash in the 
lagoon, a black eddy on the surface, great bubbles that rose from 
the dense mud at the bottom, and no more was seen on earth of 
Evelyn Moore’s Poet. 

GRANT ALLEN. 
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A Ballad of Boding. 


DOWN the Strand they held their way— 
The deft photographer, 
Who even phantoms could portray, 
And Spookdom’s publisher. 
I saw, with sorrow and amaze, 
Each fix on each a baleful gaze. 


*Twas the Photographer who broke 
A somewhat painful pause. 
‘Though your achievements, sir, evoke 
Unanimous applause, 
Permit me once, ere all is o’er, 
To lay my ruin at your door! 


‘The outcome did you never guess 
Wher, in surprise and doubt, 
You saw the Ghost at séances 
Materialising out, 
When Matter passed through Matter, when 
Furniture floated, likewise men ? 


‘Oh! did you really think that they, 
With their gigantic powers, 
Would evermore consent to play 
With bells, planchettes, and flowers ? 
That,—did you never comprehend ?— 
Was the beginning of the end! 


‘The barrier ’twixt our world of sense 
And one of sense bereft 

You broke with joyous confidence— 
There’s no partition left. 

With terror did I first perceive 

A phantom on my negative 3 
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He wiped his brow, with anguish wet, 
He cried : ‘ They come in hosts ; 
A photograph I cannot get 
That is not chiefly ghosts. 
I take a thousand in a day— 
The mischief is, they never pay! 


‘A sitter when I focus, all 
Elate these shadowy troops ; 
And into attitudes they fall, 
Or range themselves in groups ; 
In vain I’ve threatened, railed, and chaffed— 
The phantoms will be photographed !’ 


The Publisher, he tore his hair, 
Exclaiming : ‘ Do not try 

To aggravate the dark despair 
That I am tortured by. 

At your misfortunes I repine— 

But what are they compared with mine? 


‘How could I dream an end so thin 
Would such a wedge invite ? 

A spirit fair and feminine 
Borrowed my pen to write. 

Clorinda! Had I only known 

’T was an irrevocable loan ! 


‘ E’en now a hundred poets wait 
On this right hand of mine ; 
And homiletics would dictate 
How many an old divine! 
They fairly compass me about, 
They’ve crowded my Clorinda out! 


‘ This strange, inexplicable doom 
If I alone might know! 

But deeper depths your words illume 
Of universal woe. 

What if—my heart within me dies— 

All phantoms should materialise ? 
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‘That thought forbear!’ The artist’s hand 
He desperately wrung ; 

‘ Forgive me, friend!’ Along the Strand 
He passed with mien unstrung. 

His form I have not seen again— 

“Twas thus he left the haunts of men. 


Reporter to the Spook he is, 

And on its bidding waits. 
Incessantly its vagaries 

His gliding pen relates, 
And never more—ah, never more ! 
He'll wander ’mid the City’s roar. 


That Photographic Gallery, 

Is dusty, drear, and lone ; 
Reflectively, the Spirits eye 

A camera o’erthrown, 
And lying shattered on a mass 
Of chemicals and broken glass. 





But wheresoe’er its owner range, 
He never can evade 
An escort, shadowy and strange, 
Of Phantoms unportrayed ; 
And foreign ghosts their numbers swell— 
As yet, they are impalpable. 


But one dark omen, day and night 
Increases his despair : 

Though spectral still, they are not quite 
So spectral as they were. 

By slow degrees, before his eyes, 

They steadily materialise ! 


May KENDALL. 




















The Romanee of a Stuart Princess. 


(PROM NEW DOCUMENTS.) 


HE latest volume of the Irish Historic MSS., which are now 
in course of publication and are edited by Mr. Gilbert, 
contains the various contemporary accounts of the escape of the 
Princess Maria Clementina from Innsbriick in 1719. These 
papers are now published for the first time, with the exception of 
one, an English narrative, which appeared in London in 1722, and 
of which Sir Walter Scott and Lord Mahon made use. It may be 
well to remind the reader that the Princess Maria Clementina was 
daughter of James Sobieski, Prince of Poland, and grand-daughter 
of the King and hero, John Sobieski, who had saved Austria from 
the Turks, and that she was betrothed to the Pretender, also 
called the Chevalier de St.-George, to whom she was to be married 
at Bologna in Italy. George I., alarmed at the proposed alliance, 
begged the Emperor to interfere, and his Imperial Majesty, for- 
getting the debt his country owed to the House of Sobieski, gave 
orders that the Princess should be arrested on her passage through 
Innsbriick, which was accordingly done. The story of her escape 
is related in French by two eye-witnesses, Sir Charles Wogan and 
Richard Gaydon, a Major of the Irish Regiment of Dillon in 
France. There is a third narrative in English, by Brother Bona- 
venture Boylan, of the Irish Franciscan College of St. Anthony of 
Padua at Louvain, besides one in Italian and the English one 
above referred to, which was at first erroneously ascribed to 
Wogan. Charles Wogan, of Rathcoffy, Kildare, was nephew of 
Tyrconnell, Viceroy of Ireland under James II. He had devoted 
himself to the cause of the Pretender; he had been taken prisoner 
at Preston in 1715 and imprisoned in Newgate. After six months 
he and several other prisoners, who were going to be tried for high 
treason, had made their escape on a dark night, fighting their way 
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through the bayonets of nine grenadiers. He had been tracked in 
his hiding place in midday, had fled on the roof, and finally suc- 
ceeded in escaping to France. Such a man was well suited to 
conduct a perilous enterprise. His narrative is somewhat highly 
coloured. It was written long after the event, being dated 
March 4, 1745, from ‘St. Clement de la Manche,’ the country of 
Don Quixote. It was dedicated to the Queen of France. The 
other eye-witness, Gaydon, kept a journal at the time, and gives 
some additional details. This memoir is dated from Bologna, 
May 9, 1719, and is now in the British Museum among the 
papers of Cardinal Gualterio, for whose information it was chiefly 
written. Wogan begins by relating how in 1718 he was sent on 
a mission by ‘ King James of England’ to select him a wife from 
the Catholic Princesses of Germany, and how his choice fell on 
the youngest daughter of James Sobieski, Prince of Poland, who 
then lived in retirement with his Court at Ohlau, in Silesia. 
Several alliances had been proposed to the Chevalier, but in his 
position, he wrote to Cardinal Albani,' he cared more for a 
marriage that would insure his domestic happiness than for one 
based on purely political motives, and he therefore wished to 
obtain through a trustworthy channel all the information he 
could about the Princesses in question before deciding. The 
Prince of Poland had three daughters. The eldest, Princess 
Casimire, brought up in Rome by her grandmother, the Queen 
Dowager of Poland, was grave and serious and bristling with 
etiquette ; while the second, afterwards Duchesse de Bouillon, was 
inclined to too much gaiety and familiarity. Neither suited a 
Prince depressed by his misfortunes. But the Princess Clementina 
had an even, sweet, and charming temper, and enough good 
sense to attune her buoyant manner to the times and seasons, 
Wogan went to Urbino to communicate his impressions to James, 
who was satisfied with the result of the mission and appointed 
him at once to ratify the marriage contract. It appears, how- 
ever, that the Earl of Mar persuaded James that his English 
followers might object to his sending an Irish Catholic, and, at 
his suggestion, the Hon. James Murray was sent instead. The 
marriage treaty being concluded, the Hon. John Hay, brother-in- 
law of Murray, was despatched to Ohlau in order to escort the two 
Princesses—mother and daughter—in all secrecy to Bologna, 
where the royal couple were to receive the nuptial benediction. 


} This letter is published for the first time in the same volume, 
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Meanwhile the whole plan had leaked out, and King George I. 
employed his influence through his envoy, St.-Saphorin, at the 
Court of Vienna to prevent the marriage, threatening the Emperor 
to break-up the Quadruple Alliance and join his enemy, the King 
of Spain. The Princess Sobieska was herself partly responsible 
for what followed. She insisted on travelling in great state, and 
at short stages, under the name of ‘ Maréchale’ of Poland, so that 
the incognito was but too transparent. The Emperor, fearing 
the enmity of England in the war in which he was engaged, 
reluctantly sent orders to Innsbriick that his aunt and niece 
should be arrested on their passage. The Empress-mother 
wished to save her sister from such an indignity, and bribed 
the courier—possibly, says Wogan, not without the tacit con- 
sent of the Emperor himself—to lengthen the usual three days’ 
journey from Vienna to Innsbriick by a pretended accident on 
horseback, in order to give the party time to pass before he 
could arrive. But this plan was frustrated by the delays of 
the Princess, She stopped a week with her brother, the Bishop 
of Augsburg, on the plea of getting some jewellery reset, the 
Augsburg jewellers being then famous, and the courier, in spite 
of a three days’ delay, arrived the day before the Princesses, who 
were in consequence arrested. John Hay, who was allowed to go 
free, arrived at Bologna with the news, and Wogan, disappointed 
at the ill-success of a plan which he had so successfully started, 
hurried to Rome, where his master had gone. The Prince 
apologised to him for not having trusted him with the mission 
of conducting the Princesses, which smoothed Wogan’s ruffled 
feelings, and now entrusted him with the task of liberating them, 
leaving Wogan entirely free as to what means to employ. 

Wogan’s devotion to the Prince, and his own love of adventure, 
made him willing to undertake the affair. The Pope was put in 
the secret, and gave him a passport under the name of the Comte 
de Cernes, who was taking his family from Flanders to Loretto. 
At Bologna he had an interview with the Papal Legate, Cardinal 
Origo, who laughed at the enterprise, took Wogan to the opera, 
and wished him a speedy return. Wogan replied that the Legate 
would never see him again except with the Princess. Disguised 
as a French merchant, he passed through Innsbriick and had an 
interview with the two Princesses. They entered eagerly into his 
plans provided Prince Sobieski gave him full powers. Wogan 
next went to Ohlau; but it was not easy at first to persuade the 
Prince, who treated the whole scheme as impracticable and 
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undesirable, and thought such Don Quixotism was out of season. 
He sent Wogan on New Year's Day, 1719, a priceless snuffbox 
made out of a turquoise set in gold, which King John, his father, 
had found in the tent of the Grand Vizier the day of the victory 
at Vienna. Wogan, however, would not accept it, saying that 
he could not be the bearer of a refusal for his master and a 
present for himself. This moved the Prince, who asked Wogan 
to dine with him alone, and then, presenting him again with the 
snuffbox, consented to his proposal, and trusted the whole under- 
taking entirely to him, declaring that no Prince had ever put 
more confidence in a man than he in Wogan. ‘Never were two 
people more satisfied with each other.’ They agreed that Wogan 
should go to Augsburg, and from there communicate with Monsieur 
de Chateaudoux, a confidential servant of the Princess at Innsbriick, 
and arrange with the Starosta Chlebowski and his wife to join him 
at Augsburg when he should summon them. These occupied a 
high position at the Court of Ohlau, and were great friends of the 
Princess Clementina. Wogan asked the Prince if he thought it 
possible to get a passport from the Court of Vienna for Milan or 
some other town in Italy, in order to facilitate the journey through 
the Tyrol and the Trentino. He was horror-struck when the 
Prince suddenly called the Austrian Baron d’Eckersberg, who 
happened to be in the anteroom, told him the whole plan, and 
asked him about the passport. The Baron replied that if he 
himself asked for such a thing it would be sure to raise suspicions, 
as they knew at the Austrian Court how devoted he was to the 
Prince’s interests. This conversation was carried on in German, 
which Wogan understood but little. He gathered the drift of it, 
and was extremely distressed to see a third person put in the 
secret, fearing that the whole enterprise would now fall through. 
The Prince had great confidence in the Baron, who had been | 
recommended to him by the Empress-mother, his sister-in-law ; 
but Wogan, suspecting that this gentleman had everything to gain 
by revealing the plan to the Emperor, thought he must by all 
means make sure of him. Being aware ‘that no German is 
averse to drink,’ he invited the Baron to his room to drink to the 
New Year with a bottle of Tokay and talk over plans. Both spoke 
Latin easily. The Baron drank and listened while, Wogan un- 
folded his master’s plans and promised to recommend him to the 
post of confidential envoy to the King of Sweden, which was to be 
followed in case of a Restoration by many other honours, of which 
the Garter was but one. The Baron, moved by the Tokay and 
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all these fine promises, made a bond of friendship with Wogan. 
It held good, the latter adds, after the death of the King of 
Sweden, which unfortunately took place soon after. 

This was not the only ordeal Wogan had to encounter at 
Ohlau. The Comtesse de Berg, a beautiful German, and favourite 
of Prince Constantine, got scent of the affair, and asked her 
brother, the Governor of Breslau, to get the Chevalier Warner, 
as Wogan then called himself, arrested on his way through 
Prague. Wogan, however, saw through this lady’s wiles, cireum- 
vented her treachery by avoiding Prague, and made his way to 
Vienna. The Papal Nuncio at Vienna had done everything to 
induce the Emperor to set the Princesses free, but King George's 
threats that he would assist Spain by land and by water and 
invade the Emperor’s dominions in Italy if His Imperial Majesty 
supported the Pretender in this matter, made every effort hopeless, 
and Wogan felt there was nothing left but to try a bold stroke. 
He went, therefore, to Augsburg and asked the Starosta and 
Starostine Chlebowski to come over as previously arranged ; but 
here he encountered another obstacle. Prince Sobieski wrote 
that their courage had failed at the last moment, and that in 
consequence he too retracted his full powers and gave up the 
enterprise, not wishing to risk his daughter and his own honour. 
He was willing to give one of his other daughters; but Wogan 
felt that the Princess Clementina would alone suit his master, 
and he now wrote to ‘King James’ informing him of the 
situation, and asking that a confidential servant might be 
despatched to Prince Sobieski to obtain fresh powers. James 
made use of one of his valets, a Florentine, Michel Vezzosi, 
‘a man more faithful and discreet than brave,’ and Wogan sent 
him on to Ohlau to implore the Prince to give his consent once 
more. James, meanwhile, went secretly to Spain at the invita- 
tion of Alberoni, who was organising an expedition on his behalf. 
Before starting he wrote to Wogan, asking him to pursue the 
enterprise, and he left a procuration with Murray to have the 
marriage solemnised in his absence, 

Wogan now started for Schlettstadt, where his cousin, Lieu- 
tenant-General Dillon, was stationed with his regiment, in order to 
choose the people whom he wished to assist him in his undertaking. 
He selected three kinsmen of his own, Major Gaydon, and Captains 
Misset and O’Toole, all Irishmen of tried courage and loyal to the 
Stuart cause. O’Toole alone spoke German. As two women were re- 
quired to carry out the plan, Mrs, Misset, though in the family way, 
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was persuaded to accompany her husband with her maid Jeanneton. 
Mrs. Misset was a pretty young Irishwoman, brought up in France, 
with engaging manners, a gentle disposition, sensible and discreet, 
but of a ‘delicate and timorous constitution.’ Wogan had to 
wait at Schlettstadt till he received the answer from Prince 
Sobieski, and this caused not a little delay. At last Konski, a 
confidential messenger of the Prince, arrived with a letter, in 
which he renewed his consent in very gracious terms, and Wogan 
sent him on to the Princesses with the despatches, and a letter 
asking when they wished the party to start and to arrive. Early 
in April, more than six months after the Princesses had been 
arrested, Wogan and his companions left Schlettstadt. As no one 
was in the secret except Colonel Lally, they took the precaution 
to divide, ostensibly for different destinations, but they all met 
again at Strassburg. Here an untoward occurrence took place. 
The Regent, the Duke of Orleans, had given orders to seize the 
Earls of Mar and Perth, followers of James, if they entered into 
France, and Wogan was taken for one of them. The magistrates, 
however, found out their mistake, little knowing, says Wogan, 
what a far more important person in connection with the Quadruple 
Alliance they had in their power at that moment. The party 
stopped some days at Strassburg to get a berline which should be 
proof against the bad roads, and to wait for the answer from 
Innsbriick. This arrived and enabled them to start on April 18. 
Mrs. Misset passed for the Comtesse de Cernes; Gaydon, who was 
over fifty and stout, for her husband, and Wogan for her brother. 
These three and the maid took their places inside the berline, 
drawn by six post-horses. O’Toole and Misset went on horse- 
back, well armed, as domestics of the Count, with Vezzosi. The 
maid was the only person who was not in the secret, though at 
a later stage she had to perform the most important function of 
all, that of representing the Princess. 

They took leave of Lieut.-Colonel Lally, who had accompanied 
them from Schlettstadt, and of the Governor of Strassburg, 
Monsieur d’Angervilliers, who was their friend and guessed their 
plans. ‘ Adieu, mes enfants,’ he said, ‘ vous allez faire un trou a 
la lune, ce n’est pas pour rien que vous passez le Rhin; Dieu vous 
conduise : je comprends bien que vous étes gens a vaincre ou a 
mourir. They passed Rastatt, Pforzheim, Ulm, Kempten, and 
on the 28rd arrived at Nassereith, a small place in the Tyrol. 
The roads through the Black Forest were extremely bad, and 
Mrs, Misset, in her delicate state of health, not being able to stand 
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the shaking, was put with her maid in a more comfortable 
vehicle, wne chaise & I’ Italienne-—a remedy worse than the evil, 
for she was upset in it. This caused the little party much 
anxiety, but she soon recovered from the fright and returned to 
the berline. From Kempten Mr. Misset had been despatched to 
Innsbriick, disguised as a French merchant, with a parcel of letters 
for his old correspondent, Chateaudoux, a native of St. Germain- 
en-Laye, and gentleman-usher of the Princess Sobieska. He 
carried a letter in cypher, in which Wogan explained his plan for 
the escape of the Princess Clementina. On the night of the 27th 
the maid was to be secretly introduced into her room, clad in a 
plain riding-hood. The Princess was to put this on immediately 
and go to the street door, where she would find Wogan, who 
would take her to the inn and put her into the carriage. The 
maid was to go to bed for twenty-four hours under pretext of a 
dangerous attack of fever, and in order to make the deception 
more effective, the Princess herself was to keep her bed the two 
previous days. -She was also to leave a letter begging her mother’s 
pardon for her escape, so that it might not be supposed that her 
mother had been implicated in it. Mr. Misset, after leaving the 
letter with Chateaudoux, went, according to instructions, to the 
inn at the top of the Brenner Pass, to keep watch there and wait for 
the party under pretext of indisposition, while the page, Konski, 
brought the answer from Chateaudoux to Wogan at Nassereith. 
The purport of it was that the Princesses were rather embarrassed 
by the presence and attentions of the Prince of Baden and his 
mother, who were stopping at Innsbriick on their way to Loretto, 
but that they hoped these importunate visitors would leave on the 
27th, and that on that day the Princess would be ready to act as she 
was desired. She had, in fact, already taken to her bed. Mean- 
while it had been explained to Jeanneton, the maid, what part 
she would have to play. She had been told that they were going 
to deliver a rich heiress who was kept prisoner by her parents, 
and who was going to be married to Captain O’Toole ; and as she 
had a great regard for the captain, she was glad to be able to 
render him a service, encouraged, moreover, by a present of a 
damask gown from her mistress, and a promise of a hundred gold 
pieces. Jeanneton was the daughter of a French grenadier, and a 
vivandiére. She was not pretty, but she had a fine figure, of which 
she wasvery proud, and she tried to improve upon it by wearing very 
high heels. As the Princess Clementina was small, it was thought 
necessary that Jeanneton should wear shoes without heels on this 
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occasion, and the shoemaker of Nassereith was ordered to make her 
a pair. Jeanneton had been bred in the camp, and her language 
and manners were worthy of her education. When the shoemaker 
brought the shoes nothing would induce her to put them on. 
She pretended that they disfigured her. She swore, she cried, 
she knocked him down with a kick, she nearly pulled his nose off. 
At last, after every effort to pacify her had failed, Mrs. Misset 
threw herself in tears at her maid’s feet, imploring her to give in. 
All the gentlemen followed the example ; Jeanneton relented, put 
on the shoes, apologised to the shoemaker, and the party started. 
At an inn between Nassereith and Innsbriick they dined off wild 
boar and sauerkraut, and they reached their destination at dusk. 
They put up at an inn called ‘The Lamb,’ and Wogan went at 
once to meet Chateaudoux at an appointed place in an avenue 
of trees. The night was cold and stormy. Torrents of rain had 
been followed by snowdrifts, and the streets were full of mud. 
Chateaudoux represented to Wogan that it was not weather for 
the Princess to be out, as she was weak from having fasted through 
Lent, but Wogan would hear of no delay; he maintained that 
this was the very night for such an enterprise, and at half-past 
eleven, in the midst of a snow and hail storm, he and Jeanneton 
left the inn in order to go to the Princesses. Jeanneton sank into 
the mud at every step, and began afresh to curse her heelless 
shoes. She had overheard the word princess, and her suspicions 
had been aroused, but Wogan tried to quiet her. The page 
Konski met them and led them to the door of the house, which 
had been purposely left open, Chateaudoux having had a false key 
made for the occasion. The sentinel, fearing no harm on such a 
night, had taken shelter in a small tavern close by, and Jeanneton 
glided unobserved into the house and up the stairs. Meanwhile 
Wogan waited in great suspense at a short distance, counting the 
minutes. The Princess Clementina had said good night to her 
governess, the Countess Gabrielle, had promised her to stay in 
bed till nine o’clock next morning, and had written her a letter 
to explain why she had kept her departure secret. She had 
also written to her mother as arranged. When she heard that 
Jeanneton had arrived she took a tender leave of her mother, 
and then put on the maid’s wet riding-hood. Jeanneton on 
seeing her emotion embraced her, saying, ‘ Mademoiselle, ne vous 
chagrinez pas tant, vous allez avec de trés-honnétes messieurs 
qui auront grand soin de vous, et il y a une dame dont vous 
serez trés-satisfaite.’ The Princess went out alone in the dark 
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and joined Wogan at the corner of the street. Konski overtook 
them carrying a large parcel containing three chemises, a petticoat 
lined with ermine, a bodice, and some handkerchiefs, and all the 
jewels of the House of Stuart, which had been brought to her 
from Rome two months before by the Marquis de Magny. The 
Princess had, moreover, an apron with various pockets filled with 
books and other things. She waded through the mud laughing 
at her misadventures, especially when Wogan showed her what, 
he thought to be a dry crossing of white flags, and she sank 
above her ankles in straw and melted snow. At about half-past 
one they reached the inn and walked up the dark narrow stairs 
into a little room lit by one candle. Konski threw the parcel 
behind the door and ran away. ‘The Princess made a gracious 
little speech to her new friends, and then asked to be left alone 
with Mrs. Misset, in order to dry herself and change her wet 
clothes for some Mrs. Misset lent her. Before two o’clock in the 
morning they started, the Princess passing for Mdlle. de Cernes, 
with Mrs. Misset and Gaydon, the Count and Countess, and 
Wogan, inside the carriage, while O’Toole rode behind. They were 
driving at full speed out of the town when suddenly O’Toole 
remembered the parcel Konski had carried, and they found it 
had been forgotten. O’Toole rode back for it, and this kept the 
party in great anxiety for some time; but he succeeded in 
opening the inn door and finding it in the dark where it had 
been left, and he brought it back in triumph. 

Soon after sunrise they reached the Brenner Inn, where 
Misset was waiting for them. Here the Princess was seized with 
a fainting fit which greatly alarmed her companions, but Mrs. 
Misset gave her some eau des Carmes and she revived. On 
seeing the anxious faces round her she said, ‘Ah, ma petite 
femme, et vous, mes pauvres marmousets, reprenez courage, ce 
nest rien.’ She liked ever after to call them by these pet 
names, and she gave Wogan that of Papa Warner, his ‘nom de 
guerre’ in Germany. They now started on their way down the 
Brenner to Brixen as fast as the state of the roads would allow, 
carrying with them some provisions, such as two capons from 
Nassereith which proved to be stale cocks, a bottle of St. Laurent 
wine, some bread, and some salt in an agate snuff-box; but the 
Princess would not break her Friday fast, and only ate some 
eggs at the next inn where they stopped. They found to their 
dismay that they were close upon the heels of the Princess of 
Baden, who travelled at her ease, and that they got her tired 
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horses for their relays. Once they narrowly escaped being 
upset. On the old Roman road above the Adige two carriages 
could scarcely pass each other, and while a heavily laden art 
was coming along keeping the mountain side, the carriage 
dashed past with its outside wheels projecting over the preci- 
pice, and only got back into the road with a bound. O’Toole, 
seeing the danger, was enraged at the carelessness of the driver 
and postillion, and gave them a few lashes with the whip, to the 
astonishment of the party inside, who were unconscious of the 
risk they had run. Wogan was not told till they arrived at 
Brixen at four in the afternoon, when he asked for an explanation 
of O’Toole’s excitement, of which his face still bore the traces. 
His blue eyes, Wogan says, had turned greenish, and he was 
asked not to show himself to the Princess, as she would inevitably 
ask the reason of the change. 

In those days as now the people of the Trentino spoke 
Italian, and it was arranged that Michel Vezzosi, the Italian, 
should be sent on to Trent to order post-horses. At the same 
time O’Toole and Misset were to stay two posts behind to 
intercept any messenger from Innsbriick. O’Toole passed for a 
German and Misset for a Savoyard merchant going from Brixen 
to the fair at Trent. At a place called ‘ Welshmillick,’ probably 
Wiilsch Michael, two posts before Trent, they saw a courier from 
Innsbriick enter the room of the inn swearing ‘ten thousand 
German oaths’ at the horses he had ridden, which had first 
served the Princess of Baden, and their own party next, and 
which had several times fallen under him from exhaustion. 
O'Toole tried to comfort him and asked him to supper, and 
seeing that he was suffering from a ‘ more than German thirst,’ 
Misset, ‘a born comedian,’ kept mixing brandy with the man’s 
wine, pretending it was water, till he became very drunk and 
confidential. He then told them that a party of banditti had 
carried off the Princess, and that General Heister, the Com- 
mander of the Tyrol, was in a great state of consternation about 
it, and had given him letters for the Prince of Thurn and Taxis, 
Governor of the Trentino, begging him to arrest the villains and 
punish them severely ; at the same moment he threw the packet 
of letters on the table. At last he got so drunk that his ‘ good 
friends’ seized the opportunity to destroy the letters, and carried 
him off to bed, where he remained for the next twenty-four 
hours. 


Meanwhile the rest of the party proceeded slowly. Their 
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horses were so tired that they did not reach Trent till 12 o’clock 
in the day, just after the Princess of Baden had left it and 
carried off all the post-horses. She required, says Wogan, thirty- 
six at the very least. The Princess Clementina remained hidden 
in the carriage, for fear of being recognised by some of the in- 
habitants of Trent who had paid their court to her at Innsbriick, 
but at the risk of exciting some astonishment that anyone should 
choose to remain for hours in a close carriage in the hot weather. 
As there were no horses to be had in all the town, they sent to 
the Prince of Thurn and Taxis, who was shut up with the gout, 
asking him on behalf of the Count de Cernes if he might get for 
his carriage some of the horses that were ploughing the fields, 
in order that he might join the Princess of Baden, for whom he 
had a very important message. The Prince began by refusing, 
saying that the Count must wait till the horses of the Princess 
of Baden returned. Thereupon the Count de Cernes said he 
would *go and see the Prince himself; but the Prince being 
unable to receive visitors, and not wishing to fail in courtesy, 
consented to the horses being taken. Vezzosi now went with 
one of the Prince’s ushers to look all over the fields, and after a 
long search they could only find two tired old jades. As four 
horses were required, Wogan persuaded the driver from the last 
post to drive them with his two best horses as far as Roveredo, 
one post beyond Trent, and they started that afternoon. 
Numerous precipices between Trent and Roveredo kept the 
Countess de Cernes in a constant state of alarm. ‘Her Royal 
Highness diverted herself all this day at the expense of the 
Countess, who was frightened to death, and used to bawl out at 
the sight of so horrid a landscape.’ The Princess, overcome by 
the heat, nearly fainted again as they approached Roveredo, and 
went into the inn, where she had some tea and bread. Teapot 
and cups there were none, so the tea had to be made in an 
earthenware oil-jar. As the Sérénissime of Baden had once more 
carried off the horses, Wogan got the driver to take them on as 
far as Alla, the last village in the Austrian dominion. During 
the drive Wogan and Gaydon began to rejoice that they had 
safely passed so many of the Emperor’s garrisons, and to praise 
the old berline for having done its duty so well in the face 
of rocks and precipices. At that very moment the carriage 
knocked up against a stone and the axletree broke. They 
walked to the nearest village and got it mended with ropes, but, 
at eleven o'clock at night, about a mile from Alla, another jerk 
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caused the ropes to break and the carriage to be thrown on its 
side. The Princess was asleep, and Wogan lifted her out of the 
carriage and put her down in the dark with her feet in a ditch. 
‘What think you of this Wogan,’ she said, jestingly, to Gaydon, 
‘who in all places finds white flags to wet me.’ The Princess 
and Mrs. Misset and Gaydon walked on to Alla. Wogan and 
Vezzosi came after, drawing the berline with great difficulty. 
They found that the only good inn was occupied by the Princess 
of Baden, and went to another, where they knocked a long time, 
for it was now midnight and everybody was asleep. At last a 
woman appeared who asked very angrily what they wanted, and 
said there was nothing to eat. They went in, had a fire made, 
and the Princess dried her feet and burnt her shoes. As the 
berline could not be mended before seven o'clock in the morning, 
and it was not safe to tarry so long, they got a two-wheeled 
vehicle called a ‘ cariole,’ and after much trouble persuaded their 
driver to give two of his horses and let the two others. follow 
with the berline. The Princess and Mrs. Misset were driven at 
a foot’s pace to Peri, a village in Venetia, while Wogan and 
Gaydon walked on each side. Gaydon sprained himself, and 
waited for the return horses of the Princess of Baden, of which 
he engaged one to take him to Peri. As soon as the party had 
passed the Austrian frontier, at half-past three in the morning, 
they sang the Te Deum. On arriving at Peri at five o’clock 
on Sunday morning, April 30th, they heard the church bells 
ringing for Mass, and had themselves put down at the church 
door, where ‘ Madame de Bade,’ who had ordered an early Mass 
before her departure for Verona, was just entering. They made 
way for her, and the Princess had difficulty in hiding her face 
sufficiently not to be recognised by her admirer, the Prince of 
Baden. They went after church to the rival inn, where the 
disconsolate hostess, on seeing the Princess enter with her hood 
thrown back, exclaimed, says Wogan, ‘O angelica presenza! I see 
in my house a more distinguished person than Madame de Baden 
and all her race.’ This compliment startled the travellers some- 
what; they, however, warded it off lightly, for fear of raising 
suspicions. The Princess went to rest, climbing up a ladder to 
a little room near the garret, and Wogan looked out anxiously 
for the return of O’Toole and Misset. When they appeared in 
the mended berline there was a general rejoicing. The Princess 
was waked, and while they were having some dinner Misset and 
O’Toole told the story of General Heister’s messenger and his 
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packet of letters, of which Mr. Misset’s ‘water’ had so success- 
fully disposed, The following statement of Wogan is worthy of 
Don Quixote. When the Princess saw the change in O’Toole’s 
eyes it was necessary to explain the cause. They shuddered at 
the danger they had run over the precipice of the Adige. 

The horses of the Princess of Baden having returned from 
Verona, they were able to start for that place in the afternoon. The 
old Roman road between Peri and the Venetian fortress Chiusa was 
rough and dangerous. A hundred armed peasants were stationed 
at the foot of the pass, where the travellers got out and walked. 
They reached Verona at dusk. The Princess now changed her 
clothes and had her hair done for the first time after her three 
days’ journey. Next morning, May Ist, they started for 
Bologna; the Sérénissime had as usual carried off the post- 
horses, but they had the good luck of getting others, with a 
driver who promised to take them by a short cut through the 
grounds of Count Pepoli, instead of following the high road to 
Mantua, which would have obliged them once more to pass 
through the Emperor’s dominions. They crossed the Po at 
night on a boat near Stellata, where they slept. On May 2nd, at 
five, they reached Bologna, and put up at the Hotel du Pélerin, 
which was full of Englishmen. They were treated, says Gaydon, 
almost like pilgrims, for they were told they must go to the 
second floor, as the first was reserved for the Prince of Bavaria, 
and was in any case only given to persons of high degree. They 
insisted, however, on having the rooms till the Prince of Bavaria 
arrived, on account of the delicate state of Mrs. Misset, and this 
was thought a reasonable request. It was soon rumoured in the 
town that two Flemish ladies had arrived, and in consequence a 
carriage full of ladies and gentlemen drove up to the door to 
inquire after their relations in Flanders, They were told that the 
Countess was tired and could see no one. 

‘The English think they can do what they please in Italy.’ 
They were struck with the good looks of Mdlle. de Cernes, 
and walked freely in and out of the room which she occupied. 
She therefore sent Wogan to Cardinal Origo to inquire about 
a small house where she and her party could live quietly till 
‘King James’ sent his representatives to meet her. The 
Cardinal on receiving Wogan was no less surprised than rejoiced 
that he had succeeded in bringing the Princess to Bologna, 
and he put at her disposal the house of a priest in a retired 
corner close to the city wall. The beds were bad, and as for 
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the cook, it is enough to say that he was styled ‘ empoisonneur.’ 
The following days were spent in seeing palaces, churches, and 
relics of saints. The Princess learnt some English and had some 
indispensable clothes made. Her ‘marmousets,’ says Wogan, 
invented all manner of jokes to amuse her. Her ‘little woman’ 
spent hours combing and dressing her beautiful hair, which 
nearly reached to her heels. They laughed together at the 
Bolognese, the most inquisitive people under the sun, who for a 
whole week had such an important personage in their town without 
ever finding it out. The Cardinal was full of attentions: he 
gave her a box for the opera, where, however, her pleasure was 
spoilt by seeing a gentleman from Innsbriick opposite, and being 
obliged to keep her face covered ; he sent her presents, forwarded 
letters for her to her mother and to ‘King James.’ He had, 
however, says Wogan, to pay dear for the incognito. ‘ Never had 
Prince of the Church led a more blameless life. Ever since he 
received the tonsure, malice itself could in no way harm his 
reputation. But during that week he lost it completely among 
the Bolognese.’ More than once he came at nine in the evening in 
his carriage to the corner of the street, walked alone with a lantern 
in his hand to the house of the Princess, and stayed with her for 
hours. This set the whole town gossiping. On May 8th a cook 
from ‘ King James’ came with the welcome news that Mr. Murray 
was to arrive that evening, and Gaydon observes that the Princess 
ate with appetite, as she now got for the first time a decent 
dinner. Mr. Murray on his arrival informed the Princess of the 
instructions James had given him. 

The Princess was married by proxy the next day. She got up 
at five, put on a white dress and a pearl necklace, went to church, 
confessed herself, and came back to the house, where the ceremony 
was performed by an English priest named Maas, whom Murray had 
brought with him. The Princess had expected the ‘ Sieur Coualski,’ 
who was to have represented her father, and had sent a courier to 
look for him at Ferrara, but in vain. So it was necessary to put the 
Marchese Monti, who was devoted to the Stuart cause, into the secret 
in order that he should act as witness for Prince Sobieski. Murray 
represented ‘ King James,’ and Wogan acted as witness. The 
next day the Princess and her suite left for Rome, where she was 
enthusiastically received by all except the Austrians. She went 
with Mrs. Misset to the convent of the Ursulines, and remained 
there till the return of her royal husband from Spain, when the mar- 
riage was consummated at Montefiascone on September 2nd, 1719. 
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We now take up the thread of events at Innsbriick from 
the moment the Princess Clementina had left it. By order 
of General Heister, a magistrate had been in the habit of 
visiting her daily, morning and evening. The day after her 
flight he came as usual. The Princess-mother told him that 
her daughter was dangerously ill and could not see him; and, 
being deceived by the genuine tears which she shed for her 
daughter’s absence, the official was moved and did not insist 
further. As the deception could not be carried on long, it was 
thought desirable for the safety of Jeanneton to remove her 
to a lumber-room, where no one would care to look. In the 
afternoon, at four o’clock, the magistrate, who had been upbraided 
by General Heister for not having done his duty, reappeared, and 
now insisted on seeing the Princess. He was told that she was 
gone, and was shown the letter she had left for her mother. The 
magistrate, furious, rushed into the Princess’s room, searched the 
house, and ran back to General Heister, who despatched couriers in 
all directions, and archers and militia all over the town to hunt 
for accomplices in the plot. The page, Konski, nearly fell a 
victim to their vengeance. The house was infested with soldiers 
and officials. Guards were stationed outside and soldiers with 
bayonets before the doors of the rooms. The Princess Sobieska 
was continually subjected to threats and insults till her sister, the 
Duchess of Parma, arrived on a visit on May 3, and by her 
presence overawed the persecutors. The Princess now brought 
Jeanneton out of her hiding-place, where she had been groaning 
and lamenting, and sent her to Rome as one of the Duchess of 
Parma’s maids, with two servants of her daughter. We have already 
seen what became of the first courier that was sent after Princess 
Clementina. The second succeeded in seizing old Chateaudoux 
beyond Trent, and shut him up in the Castle of Roveredo. After 
a few months he was liberated and went to Rome, where he was 
knighted by James and died soon after. The Emperor, to show 
King George that he had not connived at the escape, exiled his 
uncle, Prince Sobieski, to Passau. He also took from him the 
two Duchies of Ohlau and Brieg, in Silesia, which the Prince held 
on mortgage for a sum of money lent by his father to the Emperor 
Leopold to assist him in the war against the Turks. On the 
return of the Princess-mother to Ohlau, he sent a detachment of 
soldiers to carry her off into exile with her husband; but she had 
fallen ill, and she sent a message that they would have to drag 
her out of bed, which they were ashamed to do. 
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The escape of Princess Clementina made a great sensation, 
and a medal was struck in commemoration of it. Wogan, Gaydon, 
O’Toole, and Misset were made Roman senators by the Pope, 
Clement XI. Wogan was made a baronet by James, his three 
companions were knighted, and all received promises of military 
advancement in case of a Restoration. 

The reader may like to know what became of the little rescu- 
ing party. Misset died in the service of Spain, as Governor of 
Oran, in 1733; his widow retired to Barcelona, and Jeanneton 
died in her service about 1743. O'Toole, as captain of grenadiers 
in the regiment of Dillon, was killed in an engagement between 
the French and Imperial troops en the Moselle. Gaydon died a 
lieutenant-colonel in the same regiment of Dillon, at an advanced 
age, in 1745, Wogan, who had taken service in Spain, fought 
against the Moors, and, after all his exploits, was fitly rewarded 
with the Governorship of La Mancha. He had literary tastes, 
and carried on a correspondence with Dean Swift. As for the 
royal heroine, her romance, like so many others, ended in dis- 
enchantment. At first James was charmed; he wrote to General 
Dillon that she had ‘the agreeableness of seventeen and the 
solidity of thirty’; but the marriage was not a happy one. 
Favourites ruled over the weak mind of James, and the little 
Court in Rome became a hotbed of intrigue. Queen Clementina, 
finding her position intolerable, retired in 1725 into the Convent 
of St. Cecilia. Two years after, when the obnoxious favourite, 
Colonel John Hay, who had been made Earl of Inverness, resigned, 
she left her convent, and on James’s return from France, where 
he had gone on hearing of the death of George I., the royal 
couple again lived together, reconciled at least in name. A 
contemporary describes her in those days as being ‘infinitely 
charming,’ ‘though not a sparkling beauty,’ and most accom- 
plished. She spoke with equal facility Polish, High Dutch, 
French, Italian, and English. ‘She is friendly, compassionate, 
charitable, her piety is exemplary, and in truth she leads the life 
of a saint without affecting the show of ceremonial devotion.’ 
She died in 1735, at the early age of thirty-three. A year before 
her death she wrote to one of her relations, ‘ Lasse et malheureuse, 
je succombe sous le poids.’ 


ELISABETH LECKY. 
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Truffle-hunting in Wiltshire. 


ERE the Anti-Sporting League to succeed in stopping the 
slaughter of all wild animals, it is consoling for the sports- 
man to remember that there will yet remain at least one out-of- 
door pastime that preserves the best features of his amusement, 
and to which the most virtuous philanthropist can take no excep- 
tion. Instead of shooting pheasants or chasing the fox, he may 
go out and hunt truffles. This amusement will provide him with 
abundant exercise among the autumn and winter woods, whose 
unequalled tints lend half their charm to ordinary open-air pas- 
times. It furnishes full opportunity for what hunting-men call 
pretty hound-work, even though the ‘hounds’ are only little 
half-bred poodles, and the sport demands a wood-lore all its own. 
No bloodshed is involved, and the conscience is untroubled by any 
thought of wounded bird or beast creeping away afterwards to pine 
and die. The very dogs are trained and worked exclusively by 
kindness, Surely, then, it is an innocuous, most gentle, and 
pleasing sport, well fitted to amuse those who love to be in the 
fields, and yet shrink from bloodshed. In a word, it is an ideal 
amusement for vegetarians. 

Within the past few years a number of amateurs have acquired 
truffle-dogs for the sake of the amusement, and of these a con- 
siderable proportion, probably a majority, are ladies. But anyone 
wishing to see how it is done ought, nevertheless, to go to a pro- 
fessional—a man who, as a rule, is so dependent on a full bag that 
he does not view his calling as a diversion. No one could earn 
his entire livelihood from it. The season begins ostensibly in 
October and lasts till March; but ripe truffles are often found in 
September, and they begin to grow scarce after Christmas, so that 
it may be said to last about four months. In Dorset and Surrey 
there are men who earn a little by truffle-hunting, but the most 
regular practitioners of the craft belong to Wiltshire. Tradition 
says that a Spaniard introduced the art to Winterslow about three 
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centuries ago, and that village has ever since practically supplied 
the English truffle market. Rumour asserts that through the 
medium of wicked middlemen it is also the true place of origin 
of many French truffles—that, in a word, those sold in bottles, and 
supposed to be obtained in Périgord, have grown under Wiltshire 
beech-trees. As the selling-price of the foreign delicacy is from 
half-a-sovereign to 12s. 6d. a pound, and of the home-grown only 
a fourth as much, there is no lack of temptation to defraud 
unsophisticated purchasers. Even experienced consumers are 
occasionally cheated. They know the French truffle by its darker 
grain, but with an oil extracted from walnuts it is possible to 
deepen the grey of an English trufile till it closely resembles the 
other. 

Winterslow lies, or rather is scattered among the Downs (for 
some of the houses are miles apart), and needs to be visited before 
you understand the truffle-hunter. Nowhere in the Southern 
counties is a population to be met wearing such obvious marks of 
frankness and independence. They are too poor to be described 
as specimens of the English yeoman, but still a large proportion 
are freeholders owning their cosy white-walled cottages, built of a 
chalky mud mixed with straw, and from a rood to thirteen or 
fourteen acres of land. A few are descended from squatters on 
the common, the majority owe their possessions to thrift and 
industry. I do not think there is a single inhabitant engaged 
from year’s end to year’s end in regular agricultural work. Yet 
the bits of land are not sufficiently large to maintain the owners, 
and only help to eke out a livelihood drawn from other sources. 
Owing to the migration townwards there is a scarcity of labour in 
the purely farming districts of Wiltshire, so that at hoeing-time 
and harvest there is a great demand for the Winterslow youths, 
who at these seasons go out to all parts of the county, boarding 
all the week and returning on Saturday night. During winter 
the extensive woodlands in the neighbourhood furnish a great deal 
of employment. 

The typical truffle-hunter is one of the luckiest freeholders. 
His skill isin itself a kind of capital, for it would be hopeless for 
anyone to seek truffles without knowing where, when, and how 
they are to be found. The occupation goes in families. He who 
pursues it to-day learned from his father, and in his own turn is 
glad to take out his boys as soon as they can walk. In addition, 
he has a more visible advantage in his dogs. Authorities on canine 
matters deny the right of the truffle-dog to the honour of belong- 
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ing to a separate breed, and it probably originated in some sort of 
cross between poodle and terrier. No doubt if the dogs were 
sufficiently numerous the objection would cease to hold, for many 
classes on the show-bench are open to a similar objection. The 
matter is of no importance to the owner, however, since he keeps 
them not for exhibition, but for work, and undoubtedly they have 
inherited a special aptitude from a line of truffle-hunting ances- 
tors. It has been proved that other kinds of dogs may be taught 
the same trick, but with care a dog may be taught anything; 
witness the fact that a well-known sportsman has broken a 
pedigree bulldog—and a prize-winner, too—to the gun, so that it 
both hunts and retrieves excellently. But the fact remains that 
a truffle-dog takes to truffles as naturally as a pointer to partridges 
or a Gordon setter to grouse. It is born with a love of the fungus, 
a love unshared by other puppies, which will hardly touch truffles. 

The truffle-hunter is naturally inclined to exaggerate the 
merits of his four-footed friend, and, living in fear of trap and 
thief and poison, to say nothing of other dangers to which the 
wandering dog is exposed, guards him more carefully than is 
pleasant to the animal. But were the beast seduced into hunt- 
ing rabbits, or even hankering after rats, there would be an end 
of his usefulness. So during the summer months he is kept 
chained to his barrel close to the cottage, his master not being 
able to afford the luxury of iron-railed kennels and other comforts 
enjoyed by the sportsman’s companion. 

No one gives a more hearty welcome than the truffle-hunter 
to the yellowing leaves, the scarlet rowan berries, the reddening 
haws, and ripening hazel nuts that proclaim the fall of the year. 
During all the Jong bright summer days he is only a common 
labourer, hoeing potatoes or turnips, binding corn-sheaves or 
building stacks, unless he has been lucky enough to have funds 
at his disposal at the annual sales of undergrowth. For a matter 
of sixteen or eighteen pounds he may buy the produce of a copse 
or a withy-bed that will provide work for his spare hours. The 
‘wattled fold’ is greatly used by the Wiltshire farmers instead or 
the netting commonly employed where woodlands are scarcer. 
He makes the wattles of slender willow and hazel twigs, turns the 
stronger spikes into spars for thatch or corn-ricks, and sells the 
residue of his purchase in faggots. An acre or two of underwood, 
together with the necessary attention to his holding, keeps him 
busy all summer. It is only when chestnuts are ripe and leaves 
preparing to fall that his real work begins, however. 
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The truffle’s perplexing habit of growing below the surface is 
an obstacle to study that may account for the contradictory 
statements found in books. But the hunter, without vexing his 
mind about cause and theory, trusts to the knowledge that comes 
from practical experience. The character of the season influences 
the crop very much. After the drought of 1893 there were 
hardly any; 1894 was damp, and they were extremely plen- 
tiful. When and where the good and dark-skinned ‘bud’ 
truffle is not, there the stinking ‘red’ truffle appears. In 1893 
the dogs were continually finding the latter; last year it was with 
difficulty I procured a single specimen. It was of a light pink 
colour, and of an odour so strong and pungent as to necessitate 
its being kept outside. 

The Frenchman with his pig finds most of his truffles under 
the oak-shadows, but the Englishman’s best ground is below the 
beech-trees. Only under one species of oak—the holly or ever- 
green variety—do they grow in this country. Next to the beech 
come the lime and cedar, and they are occasionally obtained in a 
hazel copse when the twigs are bare and the leaves rotting. The 
‘ hazel’ truffle is scarce, but is said to have a peculiarly fine flavour. 
No truffles grow under any coniferous tree other than the cedar, 
nor in any damp sour soil. It is useless to seek them near reeds, 
rushes, and ferns, or where gorse is plentiful. In very light sandy 
ground they do not grow much larger than marbles, and they do 
not flourish in a strong clay or stiff loam. 

Although the majority ripen at a depth of from six inches to 
a foot below the surface, sunshine is as necessary to them as to 
the daisy or forget-me-not. At the beginning of the season, when 
foliage is still dense, it is useless to seek them in dark thickets, 
where they will be plentiful when the leaves have failen. For 
some inscrutable reason they come only to trees in their prime. 
Epping Forest was once a favourite ground, now it is barren of 
truffles. A wood between twenty and forty years of age is the 
best. Hence the Winterslow hunter finds his most productive 
field in the copses and game covers and avenues belonging to the 
country seats round Salisbury, on the wooded Hampshire Downs, 
and in Dorsetshire. 

It is a pleasant amusement to follow him on his rounds, 
especially at the early part of the season. The typical English 
landscape is never more beautiful than it is then. His work 
carries him to the outsides of copses, where keepers, feeders and 
their attendants are busy with the pheasants, now almost ready 
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for the autumn and winter parties, and it is impossible to preserve 
game without providing food for many other wild creatures. They 
are all very tame before the shooting begins, since it would be 
difficult to set a trap (far less use a gun) without endangering the 
young. Wood-pigeons feeding on mast and acorns, or tempted 
by the corn laid for the pheasants, seem to know that the little 
old man and his two white poodles are bent on no destructive 
errand, and sit almost within range of a walking-stick. Squirrels 
—always merry in autumn—jump down from the beech, catch 
the scent of a truffle, run and dig it up with rapid paws, and then 
as the dogs come into view scamper back, and only stop when out 
of danger to give a bark of defiance and alarm. They are very 
fond of truffles, as are other rodents. No keeper can keep rats 
and mice away from the pheasants’ feeding place, where there are 
usually both food and hiding places forthem. But mice especially 
esteem the truffle a tit-bit, and burrow down to nibble it. The 
jay and the magpie on many estates are killed down to the verge 
of extermination on account of their egg-stealing propensities ; 
but the former may occasionally be seen, and to his omnivorous 
appetite truffles are as welcome as acorns. Nor are these alone 
in claiming a share of the truffle-hunter’s quarry. The most 
destructive pests are a beetle and a worm. On examining a 
basket of truffles, it will often be found that the best are full of 
little round tunnels, sometimes carried through and through the 
fungus. These holes are made by a beetle considerably larger 
than a ladybird, which it somewhat resembles, only that its 
blood-red colour is darker and duller and without spots. It eats 
its way into the heart of the truffle, where it deposits its eggs, the 
larve when hatched completing the destruction. The insect 
dislikes the human breath, an application of which makes it 
immediately come out of its hiding place. The other pest re- 
sembles a wireworm in appearance and coils round the exterior, 
Naturally enough the truffle-hunter is very indignant against 
these vermin, and has a case against them at his tongue’s end. 
He does not know how to overreach the beetle and the worm, but 
in the interests of forestry, concerning which he has picked up 
some knowledge from living in a community of woodmen, is 
anxious to suppress the squirrel, which—to say nothing of truffle- 
stealing—merits punishment by destroying so many young trees. 
It may be so, but who would like to see our English woodlands 
deprived of their prettiest tenant ? 

The truffle-man’s equipment is very slight. He carries but 
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one implement, a stout staff with a double-pronged iron hook at 
one end, and at the other a steel sheathing with a sharp point. 
The ‘lining’ will serve for two or three lifetimes, but the strongest 
wood is apt to break in hard frost. The hook is used to pull 
briers and brambles away from any spot where the dog has marked 
truffles; the spud, to dig out the truffle or loosen the earth and 
facilitate the dog’s scratching. He wears a loose coat with pockets 
as voluminous as those of a poacher. One is reserved for truffles, 
and the other contains his modest lunch and a hunk of bread, 
with little scraps of which his companions will be rewarded. Two 
dogs are selected—one an experienced and clever veteran to do 
the work, the other a puppy in course of training. Some of his 
excursions last a whole week, but early in the season the district 
within moderate walking distance, or easily reached by train, has 
not yet been overdone. 

The way to the station is across the downs and past Winters- 
low Hurst—the old inn where Hazlitt lodged, and where they 
still possess a print showing how an escaped lioness attacked one 
of the stage-coaches here very early in the century: Several times 
on the way the old dog stops and scratches in the plantations and 
scrubby thickets; but the soil is poor and produces only the garlic 
truffle, a small inferior kind, strong-smelling and ill-flavoured, 
that first-rate customers will not have, but which will be used to 
flavour the Sunday stew at home. It is not till many miles have 
been traversed and a beautiful park reached that the work begins 
in earnest. Here the soil is naturally of good quality, and has 
been well trenched to prepare the round copses, about which 
hundreds of pheasants run like barn-fowls. The truffle-hunter is 
only allowed to visit such places on the understanding that he will 
create a minimum of disturbance, but he claims that his visit does 
good rather than harm. Pheasants have an ungrateful method of 
wandering away from the places where they have been reared and 
fed. By working from the boundary inwards he causes those 
which are disturbed to fly home—a fact well understood by the 
head-keeper. And no dogs could possibly do less harm. The 
mind of the elder is so concentrated on truffle it is oblivious to all 
else, and if the youthful Carlo cannot altogether keep his wistful 
eye away from the rabbits that scud into their burrows, or help 
giving a sniff at the rats and mice, he has already learned self- 
restraint. To run riot after them is the one crime for which there 
is no forgiveness. Gentle and patient as the master must be with 
his dogs, his means of livelihood depend on the stern suppression 
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of offences of this kind. What makes it harder for the youngster 
is that he has little opportunity of sharing in the hunt. Truffle- 
dogs are very jealous workers. If he were to make himself too 
officious, his companion would fall on and worry him. All the 
truffles do not grow underground, and at such a grove as has been 
described the first few are gathered by the dogs from the surface. 
Occasionally the man is able to pick up one or two himself. They 
are not quite ready for taking, however. No animal seems to be 
attracted by truffles only half-grown and immature; the scent 
comes only when they are ripe. A copse may be hunted one day 
till apparently every truffle has been collected, and yet if visited 
after a short interval will probably yield.as many as before. Until 
they are mature the dogs cannot find them. Just as is the case 
with mushrooms, this stage may be reached at any size. Truffles 
have been obtained two pounds in weight, and half that size is 
common ; but the dogs sometimes make as much fuss over one 
that has ripened at the size of a pea as is created by the greatest 
monster. It often happens also that time is wasted owing to the 
fascination exercised over dogs by truffle-spawn. It appears to 
smell like ripe truffles, for they scratch and whine over it, and will 
not be satisfied even when their master opens the soil and lays 
bare the greyish-white, mildewed-looking earth. 

Every time a truffle is found the dogs stop and look at the 
pocket where the bread is, in a begging attitude, and do not begin 
to hunt again till after the ‘repay.’ Food is doled out in the 
tiniest morsels, and yet before the day is over, though they still 
mechanically ask for the reward, they cease to eat it. They are 
the most tireless creatures imaginable. The assiduity of one in 
particular is extraordinary. I have seen her work from’dawn until 
dark, collecting in that time nearly eight pounds of truffles, and 
yet with as much briskness and apparent enjoyment for the last 
as for the first. ‘She has the brains of a whole litter in her,’ says 
the owner gravely. Her mother had only one puppy at her birth, 
and he sincerely believes that the talents which might have been 
divided between five or six were concentrated in one. He never 
had her equal but once, and his manner is pathetically solemn as 
he tells the tragedy of his great loss. It was a frosty winter 
night, and he was trudging homewards very forlorn and weary, 
for the truffle-hunter wanders many miles in a day. The carrier 
came up and offered a lift, which he accepted, but unfortunately 
left the dog to run, and a wheel passed over it. To hear him 
recount the simple story is to realise how his livelihood depends 
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on the excellence of his dogs. And, indeed, very careful training 
is required for the most promising. True, the scent of truffle is 
strong. The atmosphere of the truffle-hunter’s cottage is thick 
with it, and anyone walking with him for a few hours in the close 
muggy weather of early October or late September begins to feel 
oppressed and almost sickened with it after a little. But the 
odour is not apparent to human nostrils when the truffles are 
under a foot of fresh earth. Yet I have seen the dog referred to 
run out straight and fast to a distance of between thirty and 
forty yards, and begin scratching above a truffle. And this is 
no extraordinary performance, as the scent has been caught a 
hundred yards off. The dog has not the stimulus of seeing life 
and motion in its quarry, and it must be less exciting to hunt 
truffles than to go after rabbits. The puppy is trained first by 
observing that a reward is given after every find. Then the man 
tosses a truffle for it to seek and retrieve, hides it among the grass 
or covers it with loose earth, and proceeds much on the same 
principle on which a sportsman prepares his retriever. Of course 
the terrier blood makes its presence felt occasionally, and the 
beast finds some difficulty in comprehending why it should refrain 
from rats. 

The moist days of early autumn are the most suitable for 
truffle-hunting, but they soon pass away. October rains and gales 
sweep the garish finery from the great forest trees. A ruddy 
blush of haws on the thorn-bushes and the hedgerows, a mass of 
glittering red hips on the thicket, a gleam of holly-berries in the 
shrubbery in the frosty sunlight, intensify by contrast the soft 
hue prevalent in winter. The demand for truffles is then great 
and tantalising, for they are a favourite dish in country houses, 
now full of hunting and sporting guests. But the spear which in 
adroit hands turns them out so easily in open weather is useless 
when the earth is frost-bound, The scent is never better than 
just when a slight thaw follows a snowstorm. Dogs find very 
easily then. Long after the snow has begun to melt, however, 
the snow under it, particularly if hard frozen before the fall 
occurred, remains as hard as iron, Yet the truffle-hunter is sorely 
tempted to break it. Just about Christmas or after the dogs 
begin to mark the dwarf truffle. It is a poor useless thing, hardly 
bigger than a marble, and its coming is a sign that the season is 
nearing to a close. If he waited for a change, therefore, he might 
miss his chance altogether, and many an ashen spear-staff is 
broken in a desperate attempt to break the frozen surface, Even 
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when there is no frost, truffle-hunting in winter, with a strong 
Nor’-Easter blowing, is very uncomfortable. The very essence of 
the craft is to give the dogs plenty of time. Truffles come in 
beds, and after one has been cleared off all the best dogs will hunt 
about for very small ones and broken fragments, in preference to 
seeking another, which probably is within a few yards. So the 
only plan is to dawdle round in patience, even in the cold half- 
frozen rain and piercing wind, from which the bare woods afford 
little shelter. 

It has been suggested that the gathering of truffles might 
furnish occupation to more men than are already engaged in it. 
As an article of diet they have an increasing popularity. Where 
men had to hawk them about to likely customers twenty or thirty 
years ago, they now receive by letter and telegraph more orders 
than they can fulfil. Our forests, too, are growing in extent. The 
number of regular truffle-hunters might be numbered on the 
fingers of one hand. Against all this there is much to be said. 
The best grounds are where the earth has been trenched or 
moved—that is, in gentlemen’s parks, pleasure-grounds, avenues, 
and preserves. It would be unreasonable to expect the privilege 
of visiting these to be freely extended to an unlimited number of 
applicants. Moreover, it often happens that the owner, after 
seeing the men at work, becomes so enamoured of the sport that 
he buys a dog, and reserves the best ground for his own amuse- 
ment and that of his friends. And at the best it is a very uncer- 
tain calling, and the truffle-hunter does not amass riches. He has 
many a bad season and blank day. To the curious spectator 
interested in odd occupations and outdoor pursuits it may seem 
enchanting to wander among pleasant English parks and woodlands 
every day and all day long, but that point of view is not altogether 
his who rambles, not for pleasure, but to earn his daily bread. 


P, ANDERSON GRAHAM 
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At the Sign of the Ship. 


[J\HE simple remarks of a Contemplative Swain on the Ethics of 

Love have been criticised, we learn, by a Nymph in the 
Pall Mall Gazette. The swain, dwelling, like the Pheacians, 
‘far apart, by the wash of the waves’ (there is a black-capped 
gull just perched on the window-sill), did not see the comments 
of the Nymph. But he is informed that she regretted the 
absence of censures upon Love between married persons—married, 
that is, to somebody else. This omission is looked on as a flag- 
rant anachronism. The swain has only to say that his own tastes 
and sympathies are with a celebrated Semitic inscription on stone, 
dated, probably, about the fourteenth century B.c. Part of a 
monument so dear to epigraphists is construed, ‘Thou shalt not 
covet thy neighbour’s wife.’ Thus ethics and religion have pro- 
nounced on this branch of the general subject. Legislation has 
taken it in hand. But the curious Nymph may consult the Pro- 
ceedings of the Courts of Love in Provence, wherein are many 
singular and noteworthy decisions of the learned. As to what a 
lady calls ‘ trifling with the feelings of married women,’ the Swain 
thinks the practice reprehensible, and the mode of statement 
absurd. The peculiarly silly form of bad manners which proclaims 
itself as Platonic friendship has been dealt with by Sir Richard 
Steele, author of the Christian Hero and other works. Sir 
Richard’s treatment of the Platonists leaves nothing to be desired. 
Platonists may observe that they merely make exhibitions of 
themselves, and get talked about. To be laughing-stocks is the 
least part of the penalties which they incur. But asthey seldom 
or never have any sense of humour, it is hopeless to expect their 
conversion. 


* . 
” 


A somewhat startling letter from a lady bade the sage to warn 
the young and affectionate against the danger of ‘ understandings,’ 
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which are always misunderstandings. One can scarcely say, like 
the Judge in the old Joe Miller, ‘ Next time, sir, have it in writ- 
ing’; but, at all events, have it above-board. The Language of the 
Eyes is capable of infinite misconstruction, and (as the startling 
letter proves) an ‘ understanding’ of five years’ date may end in a 
disappointment. Every human compact may end thus, but 
‘understandings’ are peculiarly hazardous. The two intelligent 
partners never understand the understanding in the same sense ; 
very possibly but one of them so much as understands that there 
is an understanding. Still, it is likely that there are faults on 
both sides. Young men should be brought to the point, or kept 
at a safe distance. Brothers were useful of old, as in the case of 
the Chevalier de Grammont. ‘ Have you not forgotten something?’ 
said the Hamiltons to the Chevalier, at Dover. ‘ Indeed, gentle- 
men, I forgot to marry your sister!’ So he went back, and 
married la belle Hamilton; autres temps autres moaurs. Let 
the young be warned, and shun ‘ understandings.’ An engage- 
ment is something definite, but an understanding is an entangle- 
ment. Still, the original fact remains a fact, that religion and 
ethics have left all this large field of existence almost utterly un- 
regulated, because of the vast number and complexity of the cir- 
cumstances, reminding us of ‘ the rules called Pie.’ 


* * 
* 

An author is going about, probably taking away my charac- 
ter, and anxious to take my life. Ido not know, or guess, his 
name, but I owe him an explanation. Some weeks ago this 
author rushed up to a stranger in the street, and, addressing him 
as ‘ Mr. Lang,’ drew and brandished a naked manuscript. ‘I have 
written to you, Mr. Lang,’ he said, ‘and here is my manuscript! 
Do read it.’ ‘Get out, sir!’ said the stranger. ‘Oh! you can 
never be so cruel; oh! do read my manuscript. Do give mea 
chance, Mr. Lang.’ ‘I’m not Mr. Lang,’ said the stranger gruffly, 
‘never heard of such a person’ ; and he fled, pursued by the wails 
of the author, who, perhaps, has written to The Author. 


7. 7 
* 
This anecdote was told to me in a conversation about ‘ Doubles.’ 
I have several doubles. There is a leading Conservative politician, 
there is a dentist, there is a gentleman named T (I have 
been welcomed as ‘ Mr. T ’ at the picture-gallery in Burling- 
ton House), and there are others, I don’t know which of them 
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was beset in the streets by the author, any more than I know who 
the author was. It is a little inconvenient for everybody con- 
cerned, reminding us of Mr. Payn’s story, ‘ Blobbs of Wadham.’ 
But where is the use of authors bothering me with manuscripts ? 
I can do nothing for them. One stranger requests me to compel 
some publisher to read his poems. The Constitution—what there 
is of it—enables no man to compel any publisher to read poems. 
A publisher’s life would not be worth having were it otherwise. 
They keep serfs, in dungeons, who read poems, and say that they 
are creditable, but will not pay their expenses. O Poets! I also 
have been of your company! It only took me thirteen years to 
sell five hundred copies of my Poems, in spite of the exertions of 
my relations. As Thyonichus was not a very eminent, nor yet a 
very bad, soldier, but just middling, so was the present writer as a 
bard. And so are the other minstrels ; and now, judging by 
example, they know what to expect, at best. For these reasons 
publishers are not fond of publishing poetry, at their own expense. 


* * 
* 


Writings about battles are always interesting, and a little 
absurd. Nobody ever knows much about the battles in which he 
has taken part, as Thucydides says; and Marbot observes that he 
never understood any account of the great fights in which he him- 
self was so prominent. Judge O’Connor Morris, in the Historical 
Review, writes on the Waterloo campaign ; he entertains, he 
diverts us. We hear much of a pencilled order to somebody. 
There are four or five theories as to its contents, and as to the 
moment when it was written. All hypotheses must be hypotheti- 
cal. War is an affair of accident, and the party wins (ceteris 
paribus) which has most luck, and makes the smallest number of 
errors. Napoleon would have won at Waterloo had Grouchy got 
up early in the morning. ‘ Hi! Johnny Cope, are ye waking yet ?’ 
Johnny was not waking. Then Grouchy, having got up, should 
have gone where he did not go. Ney and Erlon should 
have done something which they did* not do. Napoleon’s 
private conduct, on a recent occasion, should have been more 
guarded. And then, if the Prussians had been more demora- 
lised at Ligny, had Bliicher been less of a trump, had the British 
infantry not been Paladins, had Grouchy ‘come up,’ had the 
Prussians not come up, had Napoleon been very well instead of 
very much the reverse, had his Left done its duty at Ligny, had 
his Right done its duty at Waterloo, if the pencilled order had got 
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to the right place at the right time, Napoleon might have won 
Waterloo. Yes; and if Lord George had persevered in the night 
attack at Nairne, had he held the Spey in force, had he retired on 
Ruthven, had the Clans possessed any food, had a thousand men 
not slept through the battle, had the Master of Lovat risen earlier 
in the morning, had Cluny ‘come up,’ had the Macdonalds been 
on the right wing—why, then the king had come to his own 
again! But these things did not occur, hine ille lachryme. 
Napoleon was trounced because he was ill, because one general 
was lazy and uninspired, because another could not break the 
British squares, because the Scots Greys were the Scots Greys, 
because the Prussians were worthy of Keith and Frederick, because 
Bliicher said vorwiirts! once more, because the Duke kept head 
and heart—because, in brief, our side played the better game. It 
is just the same at cricket. Dingley Dell would have won had 
Podmore bowled better, had Struggles not run himself out, had 
Jones held that catch, had Smith not taken too much beer ; and so 
on, and soon. If Napoleon had bad lieutenants, Mr. A. H. Evans 
had bad bats in his long and masterly campaign with Cambridge. 
Our side had better lieutenants, and so we won. It came to 
pounding, and we pounded longest. That is the humour of it. 
‘If all the chances had come to hand’ the result might have been 
different. Napoleon gives contradictory accounts of what he 
meant todo. The Duke makes errors in his account. Napoleon 
knows what the Duke and Bliicher should have done. Faith, 
they gave him his kail through the reek, even when they did 
what they should not have done. His ‘logic’ may be ‘ irre- 
sistible’; his arms were not. If our side won in spite of logic, 
they would have won much more with logic in their favour. 
Nay, perhaps, after all, their alleged blunders did them good. In 
place of making Napoleon retire ‘with the loss of his renown in 
arms,’ these spirited blunderers made him retire with the loss ot 
his army, his carriage, and his pistols, ‘same Sir Walter Scott 
meant to shoot the Frenchman with.’ When Mr. Lawes ‘ stroked’ 
the Cambridge crew, it was said that a crew of Lawes’s could not 
be beaten. No one said as much for our president, ‘Squire 
Brown.’ But there was no more a crew of Lawes’s than Ney, 
Erlon, Grouchy were Napoleons. So Oxford won on the river, 
and England and Prussia won on the field. Napoleon wanted to 
be Joshua, and stop the sun. Wellington longed (it is said) ‘for 
night, or the Prussians.’ His desire was im rerwm natura, Napo- 
leon’s needed a disarrangement of the solar system, which might 
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have had the most serious consequences. We hear a great deal, 
from Judge O’Connor Morris, about what I may call the state of 
the wicket. The ground was drying after a heavy rain, and was 
likely to delay Napoleon’s movements—as it did. The Duke was 
perfectly well acquainted with these circumstances. Had they 
been otherwise, his conduct might have been different. Waterloo 
was lost by ill-luck and blunders, in spite of courage. It was won, 
in spite of blunders, by the courage of our men, by the defensive 
skill of the Duke, and by the staunch loyalty of the good old 
Bliicher. Morally, I think, old Bliicher carries off the laurels, as 
Lord Wolseley but lately set forth in the Pall Mall Magazine. 
Many a leader in old Bliicher’s place would have sulked, would 
have grumbled at Wellington, would have said that he ‘ had been 
betrayed,’ and would have had advocates enough in his own nation. 
The excellent veteran was of a higher heart, and by no means 
deficient in head. Loyalty won Waterloo, after all is said and 
done—a thing as inspiriting to think of as the remark of an English 
cavalry officer, that he would have given his life to have fought in 
the English infantry, or the French cavalry. The rest of the 
discussion, if valuable as practice for theoretic soldiering, seems 
interesting but empty, a study in comparative hypothetics. ‘I 
had them at Ligny, if my Left had done its duty; at Waterloo, if 
my Right had not failed me,’ said the Exile of St. Helena. There 
is great virtue in an If. 


* * 
* 


In another department of history, how cheerful is Mr. Aitken’s 
discovery (Nineteenth Century, January 1895) that Defoe’s Mrs. 
Veale was a real person, that she did die at the date given by 
Defoe, that all the other characters, including the lady who 
saw Mrs. Veale’s ghost in the dress which had been turned, are 
genuine people! Defoe’s tale was never contradicted by any of 
them, as far as we know. They only offered a few very trifling 
corrections in details. Thus, we must praise Defoe’s fancy less, 
and Sir Walter Scott’s theory that the story was written merely 
to sell Drelincourt on Death is wrong. Sir Walter was always 
pretending to be a Whig and a sceptic, and occasionally deceived 
himself into the flattering belief. Who has read Drelincourt 
on Death? Mrs. Veale’s ghost recommended it, and I mean to 
peruse it, as she should have understood the subject. 


* * 
* 
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A propos, does anyone know what has become of Dr. Dee’s 
‘show-stone,’ or magic speculum? Through the Argylls it reached 
Horace Walpole (who saw nothing in it). Then, I suppose, the 
Waldegraves had it. It was once in Mr. Magniac’s collection, 
and, I understand, was bought at his sale by a Mr. Williams. 
Further it is not traced. Dr. Dee had more than one show- 
stone ; that about which I inquire was, I understand, the stone 
which Lord Frederick Campbell gave to Horace Walpole. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Zangwill, in the Pall Mall Magazine, not only gives his 
own startling experience with a rapping table, but adds an 
explanation. It is that of all sane psychologists who accept the 
facts as accepted by Mr. Zangwill; these, and no more, with one 
drawback. A table tilts and moves by virtue of our wnconscious 
muscular pressure. The answers (I never knew it answer but 
once) are the dictates of our wnconscious selves. They may 
reveal facts which came into our knowledge, but not through our 
consciousness. Thus, your wife talks to you when you are busy, 
to take Dr. Carpenter’s example. As you don’t attend, you don’t 
know what she has told you. But the articulate sounds entered 
your ear, and reached your unconscious self. If you are one of 
the people who can make a table give answers, you may tap your 
unconscious self, and the table may repeat your wife’s remarks, to 
your conscious self unknown. ‘The devil’s riddle is mastered,’ 
there are no spooks concerned. 


* * 
” 


All this is in accordance with Dr. Carpenter’s opinion, and 
with much recent writing on ‘ Automatism.’ If Mr. Zangwill 
beat his theory out with no study of other inquirers’ work, the 
coincidence is notable. But he appears to hold that we can all 
‘tap’ our unconscious selves by one or other form of automatism, 
as table-turning, planchette-writing, and so on. Now, the real 
interest of the puzzle is that all of us cannot do so. I cannot, for 
one; and I am personally acquainted, I think I may say, with 
nobody who can get answers out of a table, as Mr. Zangwill can. 
Thus, we must ask, What is it in Mr. Zangwill which differentiates 
him from most of us? Perhaps it is literary genius; and that, 
again, may be due to his ownership of ‘a working sub-conscious- 
ness,’ while we have only ‘a working consciousness.’ Can all men 
of genius get answers out of tables? Here is a test for the literary 
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neophyte. But everyone who can get answers out of tables is not 
a literary genius. What we need to know is, What physical or 
mental conditions produce automatism to the extent enjoyed by 
Mr. Zangwill? There is nothing superstitious in this inquiry. It 
may throw light on the mysteries of genius itself. Any honest 
persons may satisfy. themselves as to whether they can ‘tap their 
sub-consciousness’ without being afraid of dabbling with ‘ spirits.’ 


* * 
* 


In Mr. Zangwill’s case the table answers by knocks in its 
substance. These he explains as the result of molecular changes 
in the wood, and the changes are produced by unconscious 
muscular pressure. That pressure, again, is dictated and directed 
by Mr. Zangwill’s unconscious self. But, sitting often at tables, 
alone, for experiment, I never heard any raps. Why do my hands 
fail to cause molecular changes in the wood? Out of a large 
number of persons who have talked to me on the subject, I think 
only one ever heard any such raps, and the common explanation, 
when they do occur, is imposture. It is plain that, if muscular 
pressure produces the raps, all muscular pressure, similarly applied, 
on a similar table, should have the same effect. But assuredly 
this is very far from being the case. Why, then, does Mr. 
Zangwill’s muscular pressure produce the raps—not those which 
he can cause by his thumb-joint: these do not count. Physical 
causes are invariable. Thus, if Mr. Zangwill’s honest raps are 
produced by physical causes (whereas we can produce no raps at 
all, fairly), then there is present in him, and absent in us, some 
physical condition unascertained, or, at least, unstated by Mr. 
Zangwill. His theory is only good if it is (as he seems to think) 
of universal application ; that is, if tables will rap out answers to 
all sitters. But (if they rap out answers at all, for which we 
must take Mr, Zangwill’s word) they certainly do not rap out 
answers for everybody. It is only to a minute minority that 
tables are so complacent. The cause of this favouritism is pre- 
cisely the question at issue, though Mr. Zangwill’s want of 
experience, it may be, blinds him to the true nature of the 
question. A priori, these strange phenomena should favour a 
superstitious Scot, rather than a sceptical person of Mr. Zangwill’s 
ancient race. But the very opposite is what occurs. Why? 


* * 
* 


Mr. Zangwill writes quite seriously, and very acutely, though 
(except, perhaps, in his molecular theory) he merely restates the 
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opinions of Monsieur Richet, Dr. Carpenter, and many other 
psychologists. If Mr. Zangwill does me the honour of glancing 
at these notes, I must assure him that I also am quite serious, 
and especially anxious to ascertain what is the physical condition 
in his organism which is absent from mine, and from those of 
most readers, the physical condition, namely, that produces noisy 
molecular changes in the substance of tables. I, too, can make 
a table dance without consciously pushing it, but it ‘dances out’ 
no answers to questions. Now here the explanation is probably 
psychological. My muscles can deceive me so far as to pusha 
table without my being aware that they are pushing. But when 
it comes to pushing a table till it dances out answers, my muscles 
cannot evade the cold, grey eye of that intelligent officer, my 
ordinary consciousness. This is all quite intelligible; but that 
my muscles (and yours, amiable reader) should never produce 
noisy molecular changes in the wood, while Mr. Zangwill’s 
muscles do produce them, that is what I boggle at. Obviously, 
if Mr. Zangwill is not unwilling, we must have a séance together. 
And I am ready to stake a silver shilling that the table will 
neither rap out nor dance out any responses not perfectly well 
known to both of us; nay (I keeping my gaze on Mr. Zangwill’s 
thumb-joints), the table will not rap at all! For these things 


come not by observation. 
° * 


- 

Anyone who reflects for a moment must observe that this 
theory of the unconscious or sub-conscious self is the most startling 
thing ever offered to the public. For, though we call this ‘self’ 
‘unconscious,’ it is clearly nothing of the kind. It is capable of 
consecutive statements. It uses one set of our muscles as the 
mechanism of expression, just as our ordinary consciousness uses 
another set of our muscles. It is highly intelligent, and (accord- 
ing to Mr. Zangwill) it may have means of acquiring information 
beyond the possibilities of the recognised senses. It plays on 
Mr. Zangwill as a musician plays on the piano, yet the piano 
(Mr. Zangwill) is unconscious of the process, and of the ends to 
which the player, within or about him, is directing his efforts. 
That all this should be regarded as true by a sceptic is staggering 


to our judicial faculties. 


7 aa 
* 


I do not know whether this unconscious self works our dreams 
or not. Whatever does work them is quicker, and cleverer, and 
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more of a dramatist than my working consciousness. A night or 
two ago I had an example of this. I was quarter-awakened, 
probably by some ordinary noise. Instantly I felt my imagination 
shape a fable to account for the noise, cast the myth into dra- 
matic form, ‘stage’ it, and act it out. The first process was the 
mere dim consciousness of a disturbing sound. Instantly I was 
standing alone in a room almost totally dark; the shutters over a 
half-open window were a little apart; outside was an old Irish 
witch ; she was to utter a curse or spell; it was to be seen whether 
the spell would drag me forth to her, or whether I could in any 
way resist its influence. I laughed, and felt about in the dark 
for some heavy piece of furniture to hold by. Then came an 
emotion of unspeakable terror as a high, clear, metallic voice 
shrilled rather than chanted with extreme distinctness of utter- 
ance five or six words in a language unknown to me, but in 
sound and accent English, not Irish or Gaelic. At the moment 
I could have written down the words, The central word was some- 
thing like THNEAAE in Greek. I was horribly afraid; my 
marrow literally thrilled under the strange fascinating force of 
the spell, when I awoke and laughed. Probably all this happened 
in one beat of time, and all was invented, cast, staged, and played 
out by fancy merely to account for a flap of wind on the casement, 
or for a crack or creak of furniture, or for the cry of a seamew 
outside. One curious thing was that the initiatory sound struck 
me as common and natural. But, sinking an inch or two deeper 
into sleep, my reason probably looked about for a cause of the 
sound, my imagination rigged up an etiological myth (for it was 
nothing less), and selected a cause, and put it on the stage of 
fancy. Time, common time, does not exist for the dreaming self, 
or is compressed into a volume incredibly condensed. Yet, while 
the dreamer’s imagination is so powerful and alert, his reason is 
not absent. It is reason which asks for a cause, in these cases 
for the cause of a slight disturbance from without. But the 
disturbance may be from within, produced by indigestion. The 
dreaming fancy never hits on anything so obvious and common- 
place, but turns out a fresh fable, regardless of expense. The 
nature of the fable doubtless depends on the constitution and 
habits of the common working consciousness, not that mine deals 
much in old Irish witches. 





* * 
* 


Since writing the remarks on the battle of Waterloo I have 
met an English cfficer who adds a curious little detail. He once 
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followed the line of Bliicher’s march to join Wellington, and found 
it, in 1868, very heavy going, through deep, crumbling roads of 
sand. At the point where Bliicher’s forces mustered for action 
my friend met a farmer who well remembered the day of 
Waterloo. This man assured the English officer that Bliicher’s 
advanced regiments were on the scene, awaiting their comrades, 
early in the day. He fixed the hour by the circumstance, branded 
on his memory, that he himself had no déjewner, as the Prussians 
ate and drank everything on the farm. Thus, as I infer, some of 
Bliicher’s force were within striking distance before noon. The 
heavy rain on the crumbling roads delayed the mass of Bliicher’s 
army, which the Duke (I infer) must have known would join him. 


He probably expected them at an earlier hour than that of their 
arrival, 
* * 
* 


Mrs. Lecky’s essay on the Chevalier Wogan and Maria 
Clementina, which appears in this number of LONGMAN’s 
MAGAZINE, was written, I ought to say, as early as (or earlier 
than), and of course independent of, my own in Macmillan’s for 
February. It is interesting to learn that the House of Wogan is 
represented by the Baron Tanneguy de Wogan, as well as, in 


the female line, I think, by Lord Talbot de Malahide and Major 
Wogan Browne. 


ANDREW LANG. 





The ‘ Donna.’ 


Tue Eprror begs to acknowledge the following. Contributions received after Feb- 
ruary 12 will be entered in the April number :— 


G. F. 2s. 6d. Miss Hoyer 10s. Miss Bourne (Workroom) 10s. W.N.5/. M.A. B. 
(Workroom) 2s. A Governess and her Pupils (Donna 1s.; (Night Refuge) 1s. Mrs. 
Meddlemore 27. Mr. Godfrey 10s. Miss Godfrey 10s. C. M.D. 10s. Anon., Wands- 
worth (Free Dinners) 8s. C. E. W. 2s. 6d. E.S., Neath (Donna) 10s.; (Night Refuge) 
10s.; (Workroom) 10s. Major-General J. Roberts 1/. 1s. J. H. Roberts 1J. 1s. G. 
Richardson 81. 8s. ‘Scafa’ 2s. Anon.1s. Miss Reid10s. E.B.S.2s.6d. Mrs. Hamil- 
ton 6s. F.P.2s. E.H.W.1/. Mrs. Brodribb 10s. R.K.Chivers1l. C. W.J. 10s. 
A. P. H. (A Tenth Part) 27. G.W. Smith 5s. Miss Hasker 2/7. 2s. Mrs. Cripps 10s. 
Mrs. Milne 2s. 6d. J.H.B. 27. Anon. (Bromsgrove) 5J. Miss Dryden 10s. A Recent 
Reader of Loncman’s 5s. Miss Annie White 5s. T.C.and Friend 6s. A.M.T. (Donna) 
Qs. 6d.; (Night Refuge) 2s.6d. E. 8. 10s. S. M. 2s. 6d. W.T. Ford 21.28. E.U. 
parcel of clothing. Magazine Club Fines 4s. Mrs. B. T. Gibbins 10s. M. A. S. (Work- 
room) '10s.; (Night Refuge) 10s. Sir William and Lady Chichele-Plowden (Donna) 21. ; 
(Night Refuge) 27.; (Workroom) 17. L. L.A. 5s. Mrs. Gilchrist Thomas (Donna) 81. ; 
(Night Refage) 27. W.G. D.2s.6d. C.W.S.4s. D.J.S.1s. Mrs. Rynd 10s. J. & 
E.C. W. 10s. ‘The Aunts’ (Donna) 12s. 6d.; (Workroom) 12s. 6d. C.Garner 5s. A.B. R. 
10s. and a pair of knitted socks. The Misses Allen 5s. A. E. S. F. (Workroom) 5s. 
Colonel Graham Smith 10s. C. 8. 17. A Constant Reader (Warwickshire) a knitted 
scarf. A.J. Patterson 2 mufflers. A Chronic Invalid 1 muffler. A Reader of Loneman’s 
2s.6d. Lady Berney 1l. A Reader (Night Refuge) 2s. A.Lyons 5s. Miss Welby 2s. 6d. 
Miss H. 10s. G. M. Lowcock 10s. Anon. 2/. Basil, Ken, and E. Dalton 5s. Miss 
Norris 10s. ‘ Little Eva,’ Mabs, and M.C.10s. T. W. Dent (Donna) 57. 5s.; (Night 
Refuge) 5/. 5s. Lieut. W. Stirling (Donna) 10s.; (Night Refuge) 10s.; (Workroom) 10s. 
T.G.B.2i. A.G.2l. D. 8.22. Mrs. Cole 5s. A.Z. 5s. Miss Wilson (Free Tickets for 
Night Refuge) 2s.6d. U. M. K. 5s. J. R.8. (Donna) 5s.; (Workroom) 5s. Mrs. O. 
(Donna) 5s.; (Workroom) 5s. Miss E. Edwards 1/. Mrs. Vernon R. Smith 10s. K. S. 
4 knitted scarves. L.E.M. (Night Refuge) 5s.; (Workroom) 5s. The Misses Atty (Free 
Dinners) 7s. 6d. Miss Travers 2s. Miss Letchworth 10s. Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Wigram 
21. Colonel H. 8. Bates 1. F. R.J. (Free Dinners) 1s. K.S. (Free Dinners) 1s. V.C. 
2s. Mrs. W. D. Paine (Workroom) 8/. 8s. Mrs. Lewis10s. C.F. W.1l. Mrs. Rowden 
(Free Dinners) 5s. ‘ Gannetscombe’ 5/. C.J.B.1l. W.H.H.1l. Miss M. Heathfield 
5s. Mrs. F. P. Smith 5s. H.G. (Donna) 10s.; (Night Refuge) 10s. Miss 8. Tweed and 
Friend 10s. 8. J.E.1l. F.A.1s. R.H.H. 15s. Mrs. B. Matthews 5s. C. H. Orfeur 
10s. 6d. Albert Lupton 5s. D. (Free Dinners) 2s. 6d. D.H. Wassell and others 11. 4s. 
E. J. Wood 1l. E.H.L. 5s. E.H. and L. M. E. F. 8 mufflers. Mrs. F. Edis 5s. Miss 
M. Mundy 5s. F. Bond 10s. Margaret 8. Mackenzie (Donna) 5s.; (Night Refuge) 5s. 
R.M.5s. S.A.R.4s. Miss Wynch (Workroom) 2/. Anon. (Leatherhead) 5s. S.1s. E. 
P. 11. Mrs. Westbrook (Workroom) 10s. S. M. G.men’s clothing. Mrs. W. Black, Paston 
House, Brighton, men’s clothing. Mrs. Ferrand 5s. ‘Sigma Pi’ 2s. 6d. Anon. (Bradford) 
Qs. M. Gallier10francs. G.E.A.10s. Mrs. Milne 2s.6d. ‘Rustic’10s. F. W.6 under- 
shirts and 5 scarves. Mrs. Sewell a parcel of woollen goods: Violet D. Reeves 15s. F. 
Tarver (Night Refuge) 11. Miss M. Paterson 10s. C. M.H. 2s. 6d. Miss Synge 2s.6d. ‘A 
Poor Parson’ (Donna) 10s.; (Workroom) 10s. B.A. 1s. The Rev. and Mrs. R. H. Charles 10s. 
‘ Ace’ (Donna) 10s.; (Workroom) 10s. Ed. M. Deering 17. L. M. N. (Donna) 2s. 6d.; (Work- 
room) 2s. 6d. C.A.M.10s. Miss Whiteman 10s. Margaret 5s. J.B. (Donna) 2s. 6d.; (Night 
Refuge) 2s.6d. Miss Ellis (per the Charity Organisation Society) 1/. T.E.5s. Henrietta 
Jephson 1/. Mrs. Austin 5s. E. E. Houghton 2s. 6d. Mrs. Orme 5s. Mrs. Crothers 
2s.6d. Joan 5s. and a comforter. O.W.S.2comforters. Mrs. Rhodes a large parcel of 
woollies. Miss MacEwen (Baden Baden) 1/. H.V.Y.2s.6d. Bertha 8s. W.B. Bishop 
51. Mrs. A. Lloyd Blood (Donna) 10s.; (Night Refuge) 10s. Mrs. Walpole (Night Refuge) 
5.3; (Donna) 51, Isabel Rogers 1s, R.G. Sampson 10s. 6d. Mrs. Eliot Howard 10s. 6d. 


(Continued, see back of opposite page. 





